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“Elsie’s foretopmast carried away a foot or so above the cap, and foretopsail, ballooner and a raffle of wire stays-came clattering down” 


The International Fisherman’s Race 
By FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE 


Author of “Blue Water,’’ ‘‘The Shack Locker,” ‘“‘The Viking Blood,”’ Etc. 


LOUCESTER and Lunenburg 

are generally conceded to be 
the two big fishing-vessel-owning 
ports of the Atlantic seaboard. It 
was from these towns that Esper- 
anto and Delawana hailed, and it 
was to Gloucester that the Herald 
Trophy journeyed after last year’s 
race. But both ports have rivals. 
Boston disputes with Gloucester 
the claim of having the smartest 
and ablest schooners, and as soon 
as the 1920 race was over the Bos- 
tonians set to work raising funds 
to build a fishing schooner destined 
to be the ultimate in sailing ability 
and the future defender of the 
trophy against the Canadians. To 
this end, the fishing schooner May- 
flower was designed and built and 
sent fishing, that she might comply 
with all the requirements of the 
Deed of Gift accompanying the 
Cup. From the first the Mayflower 
was the storm center of contro- 
versy in both Canada and the 
United States. She was the smart- 
est and finest Banker ever built and 
her sailing performances in mod- 
erate winds soon placed her in a 


class where no existing fishing 
schooner could touch her. Glouces- 
ter fishermen swore she was a 
camouflaged yacht and refused to 
race against her. They were 
backed up by the Candian fratern- 
ity. The trustees in charge of the 
races, realizing that the entry of 
the Boston schooner would end in- 
ternational competition of the 
fishermen, ruled her out as a con- 
testant. 

It is not the intention of the 
writer to express opinions upon 
this exceedingly controversial sub- 
ject. The fishermen themselves 
have pretty well settled that when 
they refused to race against her, 
but the question as to whether the 
Mayflower is a bona fide fishing 
craft can only be settled satisfac- 
torily when her earnings are made 
up. No fishing vessel can be re- 
tained in the business very long if 
she doesn’t pay to operate. Time 
alone can justify or condemn the 
Mayflower. 

Lunenburg race enthusiasts gave 
their big fleet of a hundred sail or 
more a keen scrutiny and decided 


that the most of them were too 
heavily modelled for competition 
against the Americans. The Lun- 
enburg fleet are all salt Bank fisher- 
men—handsome, well-fitted craft 
of 80 to 175 tons that are designed 
more for packing a cargo rather 
than for fast sailing. In summer 
they go salt-fishing, and in winter 
a goodly number freight dried fish 
and lumber to the West Indies, 
South America and the Mediter- 
ranean, returning home with bulk 
salt. The demands of this trade 
call for a class of vessel that will 
stow a paying cargo as well as pos- 
sess weatherly abilities and moder- 
ate sailing qualities. 

In Boston and Gloucester the 
type desired is one that will sail 
fast in the all-round work of salt- 
fishing, haddocking, halibuting and 
seining. Their schooners are de- 
signed to engage in whatever fish- 
ery pays best, and speed is essential 
for fresh fishing. Consequently, 
Lunenburg realized that if they 
were going to make a bid to get 
the Trophy back they would have 
to design and build a new vessel. 
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This was done and the semi- 
knockabout fishing schooner Blue- 
nose was drafted by W. J. Roue, 
of Halifax, and built by Smith & 
Rhuland, of Lunenburg. Com- 
manded by Angus Walters, of 
Lunenburg, she engaged in the salt 
Bank fishery throughout the sea- 
son and exhibited wonderful sail- 
ing and weatherly qualities. An- 
other schooner, the Canadia, was 
built at Shelburne for Captain 
Joseph Conrad, of La Have, which 
port is something of a friendly 
rival to Lunenburg—and under the 
command of her managing owner, 
the Canadia went to the Banks to 
qualify as a challenger for the 
Herald Trophy. 

The American competition for a 
cup defender was staged off Glou- 
cester on October 13 in a 20-knot 
westerly and over a 40-mile course. 
The Esperanto, winner of the In- 
ternational Trophy in 1920, had 
foundered off Sable Island, and the 
Gloucester schooner Elsée was 
picked as the likely defender. In 
the Gloucester race the Elsie justi- 
fied the faith of her backers by de- 
feating the four schooners which 
raced against her, and she was 
selected as the American defender 
against the Canadian challenger. 

The Canadian elimination con- 
test was sailed over a 40-mile 
course off Halifax on October 15 
and 17. Eight schooners were en- 
gaged, and the Bluenose won by 
four minutes over her rival, the 
Canadia, while the Delawana fin- 
ished fourth. In the second race 
the Delawana led the fleet and was 
ahead of the Bluenose during the 
runs and reaches, but when the 
thrash to windward commenced the 
Bluenose overhauled her and de- 
feated her at the finish line by 15 
minutes. The Canadia proved a 
great disappointment to her back- 
ers, showing herself to be exceed- 
ingly tender with possibly too much 
mainsail and wrongly placed bal- 
last. In the last race she finished 
almost three-quarters of an hour 
after the Bluenose. 

The Gloucester vessel was under 
the command of Captain “Marty” 
Welch, former skipper of the cup 
winner Esperanto, and conceded to 
be a smart and canable vessel han- 
dler. Captain Welch, like a goodly 
number of American fishing vessel 
masters, was Nova Scotian born 
and a native of Digby, N. S. The 
Bluenose was skippered by Captain 
Angus Walters, of Lunenburg, 
who had been in the vessel since 
she was launched. Both men were 
of medium build, around the forties 
in age, and of quiet and unassum- 
ing dispositions, Neither was given 
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Angus Walters, skipper of the Bluenose 


to talk mueh about himself or his 
vessel, and both are known as “high- 
line” fishing skippers and expert 
vessel handlers. 

Of the vessels themselves, the 
following table will give the com- 


parative details: 


Elsie Bluenose 


Built Built 
1910 1921 
Essex, Lunenburg, 
Mass. 4 


Depth, feet 14.4 15.6 
Waterline, feet 102.6 110 
Length overall, feet 124 
Beam, feet 
Sail area, sq. ft., approx... 
Mainmast, feet 
Foremast, feet: 
Maintopmast, feet 
Foretopmast, feet 
Mainboom, feet 
Bowsprit, feet 

It will be noticed that there is 
considerable disparity in the sizes 
of the two craft, but impartial 
critics allowed that the Gloucester 
vessel had remarkably sweet lines 
and should be a good match for 
the bigger and newer vessel in mod- 
erate winds and smooth sea. To 
their credit, it must be said, that 
none of the Americans who came 
with the Elsie to Halifax raised 
any objection to the Bluenose as a 
challenger or drew odious com- 
parisons between them, while it 
cannot be denied that the Canadians 
viewed the Gloucester vessel with 
considerable admiration and no lit- 
tle anxiety. The Elsie’s sails fitted 
her like a glove and set better than 
those of the Canadian schooner, 
and the American crew were more 
expert in setting and taking in the 
light sails. When under way, the 
Elsie stood up very stiff and made 
but little fuss going through the 
water, while the Bluenose listed 
easily and rolled a lot of white 
water under her bows and out from 
her counter. The American’s 
qualities were unknown to the 
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Canadians, but they gambled on the 
marvellous manner in which Blue- 
nose could work to windward in a 
breeze and rough chop, and prayed 
that Angie Walters would prove 
himself as smart in all the tricks of 
vessel sailing as “Marty” Welch. 


The First Race 


The first race took place on 
October 22. The day was ideal— 
sunshine and clouds, with the wind 
nor’west, fresh, and registering 
from 20 to 30 knots as the day ad- 
vanced. The course set by the Race 
Committee was from the Break- 
water, Halifax, to the Inner Auto- 
matic buoy, 6% miles, thence to the 
S. E. Outer Automatic buoy, 6% 
miles, thence 9 miles to the Shut In 
Island bell-buoy, and 11% miles 
from there to the Inner Automatic 
and 6% miles home to the finish 
line—a total of about 40 miles, 
mark to mark. 

At 8:55 A. M. the five-minute 
gun -boomed and both schooners 
swung into position to make a clean 
crossing. Walters hung for the 
weather berth and Welch decided 
to let him have it, and a minute be- 
fore the starting signal the Elsie 
eased sheets and ran for McNab’s 
Island. On the report of the gun, 
Welch rolled his helm down, came 
in on his sheets and crossed the line 
ten seconds after the signal. It was 
a beautiful start for the Elsie and 
she was several lengths ahead when 
the big Lunenburger came charging 
down and crossed the line 39 sec- 
onds after: her rival. 

At 9:07 the Elsie crossed her 
rival’s bows and held the weather 
berth on a close reach for the Inner 
Automatic. Walters, romping on 
Welch’s heels, tried to gain the 
windward position, but the Glou- 
cesterman sheeted in and stood up 
toward the western shore. Both 
vessels ran away from their objec- 
tive for some minutes until Walters 
gave up trying to weather his rival 
and swung off for the buoy, with 
the Elsie two lengths ahead of him. 

The breeze was coming away 
stiff and strong and the schooners, 
with the four lowers, fore and main 
gaff-topsails, staysail and ~balloon 
jibs set, snored along through the 
chop, listed easily to the wind and 
made fast speed. Yachting tech- 
nique prevailed and all hands lay 
prone on deck under the weather 
rail, skippers straining at the 
wheels and a man aloft at each 
foremasf-head to handle the fore- 
topsail and hail the buoys. 

In the hefty wind blowing the 
Bluenose began to haul up on the 
Gloucester vessel. Walters made 
no move to edge to windward of 
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his rival, but boldly sailed under 
her lee and managed to get out 
from under. Thirty-two minutes 
after crossing the line, the Lunen- 
burger rounded the Inner Auto- 
matic, with the Elsie one minute 
and 22 seconds astern. Both ves- 
sels were logging between 12 and 
13 knots. 

The course now became a race 
for the Outer Buoy, with the wind 


over the quarter and sheets off,. - 


booms over to port, and the Elsie 
to windward. In the run to the 
mark the Gloucesterman hauled up 
on the Lunenburger and, at times, 
her main-boom swung over the 
weather quarter rail of the Blue- 
nose. The Elsie showed great 
qualities in running and hung to 
her rival all the way to the Outer 
blower., Before rounding the mark 
both doused their staysails and 
jibed over, Elsie keeping clear. At 
the second mark, Bluenose led by 
34 seconds and sheeted in for a 
reach to the Shut In Island Bell. 

In this nine-mile reach the Lun- 
enburger hauled away from the 
Gloucesterman, and, making the 
distance in 42 minutes, rounded the 
mark two minutes in the lead. Now 
began the thrash to windward, 
which is the real test of a vessel. 
With sheets flat aft and on the star- 
board tack, Bluenose, with staysail 
and foretopsail doused, began 
plunging into the rough lop with 
the spray flying like smoke away 
from her shearing bows and her 
lee rail crowded down. The Elsie 
held on the port tack for a while 
after passing the buoy, and then 
came walloping around after the 
Canadian with everything hung 
aloft save the balloon or jib-topsail. 
The foretopmast stay had parted, 
but Marty had his gang to work on 
it, and soon we saw his balloon go- 
ing aloft. 

Now, there is this difference be- 
tween a fisherman and a skilled 
yachtsman. The latter knows 
something of the science of spread- 
ing canvas and will forbear to drive 
his craft under a press of sail when 
she will make better sailing without 
too much muslin hung. Not so 
with the average fishing skipper. 
He is out to carry the whole patch 
and nothing gladdens his heart so 
much as to see his hooker luggine 
the whole load with her lee rail 
under and everything bar-taut and 
trembling under the strain. A 
roaring bow wave, a boiling wake, 
and an acre of white water to 
loo’ard looks good to him, and he 
often imagines this to be a sign that 
his vessel is smoking through it ar 
the rate of knots. 

I don’t say that “Marty” Welch 
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had these ideas, but “Marty” 
didn’t like to see the Bluenose 
streaking away from him in that 
beat to windward, and he allowed 
the old sail-dragging habits of 
fishermen to overcome his good 
judgment. As a result, his foretop- 
mast carried away a foot or so 
above the foremast cap, and fore- 
topsail, ballooner and a raffle of 
wire stays came clattering down. 
Without losing much time, Elsie’s 
crew cleared up the tangle, made 
the topsail and the broken spar fast 
aloft, while five hands experienced 
the sensations of being “run under”’ 
through chill green seas in securing 
the balloon jib. After Boreas had 
shortened sail for her, the Elsie 
made better sailing in the windward 
beat, but it was now too late to 
overhaul the flying Nova Scotian. 

The wind had, by this time, piped 
up to around thirty knots, and 
Bluenose was lying over to it and 
showing her whole deck to the 
watchers on. the Committee 
steamer. There was a rough chop 
kicked up by the urge of the wind 
and the big Canadian seemed to 
revel in it—punching her long body 
through the short combers and 
heaving the sprays up from under 
her long overhanging stem. She 
was listed to a 40-degree angle at 
times, and her gang hung to wind- 
ward like bats to a barn rafter, with 
Walters and his mate at lee and 
weather wheel. 
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Heeled to an angle of 40 degrees, with her lee rail buried and her crew hunched up on her 
weather quarter, Bluenose drove on for the finish line 


It was a sailing race, all right, 
and when the Lunenburger stormed 
across the finish line at 1:33 P. M. 
she had a lead of 12% minutes on 
her rival and had covered about 50 
miles in the 4% hours. 

As soon as she docked, the Elsie 
was fitted with the foretopmast be- 
longing to the Delawana and all 
her gear aloft was overhauled and 
set up for the next race. Some of 
the American newspapermen tried 
to make a reasonable excuse for 
defeat in the broken topmast, but 
Captain Welch made no such plea. 
“The best boat won in the weather 
of the day,” said Marty optimisti- 
cally, “but there’s another race, 
and maybe two, acoming.” 


The Second Race 


The next hook-up for the blue 
ribbon of the Atlantic fishing fleets 
took place on October 24. The 
wind was W.N.W., opening around 
12 knots and freshening to 19 
knots during the course of the day. 
The sea was smooth. 

On the boom of the starting gun 
Elsie was away for the line, full 
bore, and crossed 32 seconds after 
the report. The Lunenburger had 
loafed too far back of the starting 
point, and when she got the wind 
in her sails and under way she 
trailed in the Elsie’s wake 1 minute 
and 30 seconds astern. It was a 
poor get-away for the Canadian, 

(Continued on page 255) 
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the express cruiser 





The New York Barge Canal System 


NE thinks of the New York 
State Canal System as a 
waterway exclusively devoted to 
freight traffic. And, of course, this 
is the prime reason for its main- 
tenance by the State. It is capable 
of carrying fifteen million tons each 
season, and canal men say it is 
destined to reach this figure when 
business returns to normal, when 
boatmen come to understand more 
perfectly just what type of boats 
profitable operation demands, and 
when the west appreciates how this 
wonderful waterway brings the 
Great Lakes into direct water com- 
munication with the Atlantic ports. 
But the New York State Canal 
System, with its canalized rivers and 
lakes, offers very distinct attrac- 
tions to the yachtsman who likes to 
cruise amidst picturesque and his- 
toric surroundings. For the Barge 
Canal—socalled in contradistinction 
to a ship canal—includes in its reach 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Lake 
Erie, the wonderful Hudson River, 
the Mohawk River, the Finger 
Lakes region and the fertile plains 
and valley of the Genesee River 
country. 

Those who have never been 
through the canal do not know the 
attractions it offers to power boat 
owners and the many waters it 
opens to them, and those who only 
remember the old Erie Canal do 
not realize the changes and ad- 
vantages of the new waterway. 

There are many places of great 
interest along the Hudson River 
from New York Harbor to Troy. 

The wonders of the lower Hud- 
son are pretty well known to east- 
ern yacht owners. Not so familiar 
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are the beauties of the Champlain 
Canal region. In times of normal 
business the Champlain Canal 
System furnishes a large amount 
of traffic, as it taps the Adiron- 
dack lumber region and_ re- 
ceives wood pulp and ores from 
Canada. Also, it provides an at- 
tractive and convenient route for 
the enthusiastic pleasure-boat owner 
to explore the wilds of the upper 
Hudson and to take him to the 
summer cruising waters of the north 
and west. The old Erie Canal was 
cut through banks and wound its 
way along the river. The new and 
greatly enlarged canal has made 
use of the upper Hudson by means 
of dams and enormous locks, so 
that the cruise brings one to the 
foot of the Adirondacks without 
leaving, save for a few short land 
cuts, the historic and _ beautiful 
river. 





For instance, one may tie up at 
Mechanicville and roam back a 
few miles over the Saratoga battle 
field, scan the steeps of Bemis 
Heights and enjoy a few hours on 
the ground made famous by the 
Revolutionary heroes. The entire 
route through the north is historic. 

Nor is the Mohawk Valley and 
its river without historic and scenic 
materials. At Little Falls is one 
of the highest lift locks in the world, 
raising the boats something more 
than forty feet at one operation 
and in about five minutes’ time. 
Locking through this mass of con- 
crete gives one a wholesome respect 
for the achievements of civil en- 
gineers. Great, silent, mysterious 
rocks loom hundreds of feet on 


either side of the river at this point, 
while, looking down from the lock, 
the river is a vision of quiet, scenic 
beauty. 
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The Mohawk River, looking east from Lek 1 7, at Little Falls, which lifts a boat 


over 40 feet in one operation 
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Barges from Lake Champlain on the way to Buffalo for wheat 


Into the country of Sir William 
Johnson the canal now makes its 
way. He was famous as the pos- 
sessor of great influence with the 
Indians when the Six Nations 
burned the great council fires at 
Onondaga and as the one who held 
this western gate to the prairies. 
Further on is the Herkimer monu- 
ment, with its lists of those who fell 
in the battle with their commander. 
A little farther on the canal goes 
through the famous camping ground 
of the Onondagas, now a rich and 
prosperous district of productive 
farms, villages and manufacturing 
cities. The route through the Oneida 
River to Three River Point, where 
the junction of the Seneca and 
Oneida sends the Oswego River 
off to Lake Ontario, is one of the 
many beauties. It was on the 
Seneca River that the owner of a 
house-boat, which was being towed 
through by a small tug, asked one 
of the deck hands of the tug how 
he liked his job. “Splendid,” was 
the answer. “We have plenty to 
eat, lots of fresh air and leisure 
enough to think.” And the young 
man turned out to be a sophmore at 
Syracuse University. One may al- 
most envy these boatmen. They love 
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Entering a lock of the new canal. 
feet, and the locks are easy to negotiate for the largest power boats 





The waterway is wide, with a depth of over 9 
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the canal and believe in its mission. 
The Western Division of the 
Canal System winds its way through 


the beautiful Genesee country. 
Here is a series of fresh water 


lakes, including Cayuga and Seneca 
Lakes, these latter two being part 
of the canal system. It is called the 
Finger Lake Region because of its 
formation. At one end of Cayuga 
Lake is Ithaca. The canal enters the 
lake at the north end and a 40-mile 
ride through the waters of Cayuga 
brings the boat to the classic shades 
of Cornell, looming “far above 
Cayuga’s waters,” as the college 
men sing it. At the north end of 
Seneca Lake is the attractive city 
of Geneva, the home of Hobart 
College, looking down and across 
the lake. 

At Rochester, the so-called 60- 
mile stretch of canal begins, con- 
tinuing to the enterprising little city 
of Lockport, where there are two 
huge locks with a combined lift of 
50 feet. These two locks take the 
place of five on the old canal. 
Through a series of rock cuts and 
out into a fine country the canal 
takes its way from Lockport to 
Tonawanda, where it joins the 
Niagara River. It is a beautiful 





A quiet stretch of water west of Lock 25 


run from here up the river to Buf- 
falo, where the canal barges receive 
their freight from the lake boats, 
and where there is one of the liveli- 
est river fronts in the world. 

One who has tried the experi- 
ment declares that a house-boat, 
towed by a small motor boat, is an 
ideal way to travel leisurely along 
the New York canal routes. Cer- 
tainly there is a variety of country 
and scenery to be seen along the 
way. There is also excellent fish- 
ing in the rivers and lakes of the 
Finger Lakes section. 

Permits for pleasure boats may 
be obtained from the collectors of 
canal statistics, harbormasters or 
employees acting as such, at the 
various points where boats enter 
the canal. Information as to name 
and address of owner, name of boat 
and its dimensions, type, length, 
beam, draft and height above water 
line must be furnished upon appli- 
cation for pleasure boat permit, as 
dimensions of boats must come 
within limitations of canal channel 
and structures. 

The draft of water that can be 
carried through is nine feet. 

The usual length of the naviga- 
tion season is seven months, from 
May Ist to December Ist. How- 
ever, each year navigation will be 
declared open as early as physical 
conditions will permit and _ the 
season will continue until the water- 
ways are closed by ice. 





A Correction 

The frontispiece of our October 
issue was a very striking picture of 
one of the American armed yachts 
of the “Suicide Fleet” on her voy- 
age across the Atlantic in Novem- 
ber, 1917. The caption said this 
yacht was the Margaret. This was 
an error, as the yacht in question 
was the Wenonah, 160 tons. The 
picture was taken from the deck of 
the Margaret, which was in the 
same fleet and was on the starboard 
beam of the Wenonah when the 
photograph was taken. 








Across 


Part Il 


EFORE starting to tell of the 

long passage across from Tre- 
passy, where we arrived July 17th, 
as was told in the last issue of 
YACHTING, to Burnham-on-Crouch, 
it might, perhaps, be well to say 
something about how I happened to 
be one of the crew of Neith on her 
memorable voyage. Up to a few 
days before I started for Halifax to 
join her I had no idea of making an 
Atlantic voyage in a 50-foot yacht, 
and in fact I had never heard of 
the Neith. Mr. Carlos de Zafra 
made the trip possible for me as he 
heard of the chance from Com- 
mander Cochran, of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The latter was acting 
for Commander Houghton, owner 
of Neith, at Halifax, who wan‘ed 
another hand for the crew. Dad 
and I, later, lunched with Doctor 
Bell, father of “Ding” Bell, who 
was already signed up to go. It 
listened good to us, and was too 
fine a chance to miss. So on July 
2nd I breezed into the Grand Cen- 
tral, bound for Halifax, with the 
old Curlew’s spinnaker bag chock- 
a-block with cruising gear in one fin 
and lots of willing inclination in the 
other. Dad said, “Good luck! 
Sorry cannot go with you.” 

Two days later I arrived at Hali- 
fax, where the proprietor of the 
hotel I patronized passed me the 
bearings of the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Club, and I immediately 
hauled up and footed it alongside 
Neith. I had been unable to locate 
the Commander or DeWolf, so I 
had a chance to give the noble ship 
the North and South alone. Two 
carpenters were at work and signs 
of fitting out were very much in 
evidence. 

The Neith won my heart at once. 
I inspected dunnage spread over the 
yacht club floor, and while perched 
on a pile of junk, DeWolf and Bell, 
members of the crew, hove in sight. 
DeWolf hailed, “Is that that guy 
‘Jess’ Willard?” And thus we be- 
came acquainted. Three or four 
minutes later the Commander’s 
smile was noted for its visibility. 
Also, it was the sign to get on the 
job, and I got under way with a 
list of bosun’s stores for fitting out 
the life boat. 

The next week we were busy get- 
ting ready for sea, and the last few 
days of it were waiting for a chance 
to get away. We had farewell 
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the Atlantic in Neith 


By CLIFTON WILLARD 





Neith’s 1014 feet of beam didn't seem much 
when looking down on deck from the mast- 


head 


parties for the last five nights as 
we did not know when favorable 
weather conditions would set in. 
On July 13th we were up at 8 bells 
and made a noise like final prepara- 
tions. It had been foggy for the 
previous week and the Commander 


was only waiting for a fair breeze 
and clear sky. Conditions were 
right at noon. At two o’clock we 
weighed hook in a strong S. W. 
breeze and with all canvas set and 
lifted sheet we were on our way. 
Charlie, the boatman, handed us a 
three-gun salute as we left and 
dipped the red ensign. After beat- 
ing out of harbor, squared away 
and laid our course for Cape Race. 

This part of the voyage has al- 
ready been told by Capt. V. C. 
Johnson, one of our crew as far as 
New Foundland. What he did not 
say, however, was that he was at 
the wheel himself for 11 hours on 
one trick, in very heavy weather. 
See account in October issue. 
Eighty-five hours from Halifax to 
New Foundland is sure some rec- 
ord. Capt. Johnson said it was his 
record, all right, and he is an old 
timer. 

While lowering sails during our 
record run from Halifax to Tre- 
passy, after our fastest four-hour 
watch, with Captain Johnson at the 
wheel, our port toppinglift was 
slacked off and the starboard one 
set up and made fast when the ship 
rolled on a sea, the boom reared up 
in the air 10 feet, and when she 
crashed down the %-inch starboard 
toppinglift parted, letting the boom 
down on the binnacle, just missing 
Captain Johnson’s head by a hair’s 





A bit of the North Adantic as it looked from Neith on one of the few days when 
there was no fog 
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breadth and carrying his hat over- 
board. It was a narrow escape. 
This happened on July 15th at 6:35 
in the evening. 

Our hearts were made glad when 
we rounded up at Trepassy on July 
17th at 4:35 in the morning. It 
seems superfluous to state that we 
turned in, dead to the world. 

It was 9 o'clock the following 
morning, July 18th, before all hands 
climbed out and gazed upon real 
sunshine. This was the first sun- 
shine since leaving Halifax, and the 
red arterial blood in us responded 
joyfully. 

Quite a fleet of fishing dories was 
looking us over and their occupants 
expressed their astonishment at our 
high stick. They could not “dope 
it out” how any civilized human 
beings would put to sea with such a 
skyscraper, being ignorant of the 
fact that the aforesaid stick was a 
hollow spar. They nosed in closer 
and it was easily apparent that 
these shy ‘sons of the sea were dy- 
ing to come aboard. The Com- 
mander shouted a hearty invitation, 
in spite of their heavy, cumbersome 
boots, and made himself solid with 
them for life by treating the bunch 
to a shot of “Nelson’s Blood.” 
They buried their drink like men, 
and the tears in their eyes showed 
how deeply they appreciated and 
felt the courtesy. 

We hung out everything hangable 
to dry, and “sweetened up ship” 
generally. The glorious sunshine was 
a blessing. That continuous fog is 
depressing no one knows better than 
we do, as we only experienced two 
clear days all the way across the 
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The forward deck, showing hood for for- 


ward hatch to keep out water 


Atlantic. It was a new one on me 
to have heavy winds and fogs to- 
gether, and we had it in gobs. The 
harder it blew the more fog we had, 
and the more fog the harder it blew. 

In the afternoon we stretched 
our legs ashore at Trepassy. This 
is the point from which Captain Al- 
cock started on his trans-Atlantic 
aeroplane flight in 1919. As I ad- 
mit that Rudyard Kipling is a better 
writer than I, I would recommend 
anyone interested in the Newfound- 
land fishing banks to read his Cap- 
tains Courageous for thrilling -ad- 
ventures of these heavy weather 
salts. We talked to the natives, sent 
telegrams home and listened to Cap- 
tain Johnson and the Commander 
chinning with an old acquaintance 





Neith, showing rig under which she made the trans-Atlantic passage 
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anent fishing. The Captain is quite 
a fisherman. 

Upon the occasion of our first 
night ashore, “Tas” DeWolf, 
“Ding” Bell, the cook and I walked 
up and down the main street. De- 
Wolf sported a ukulele, and to its 
accompaniment we sang right mer- 
rily a song with oft-repeated chorus 
“Where Are We Going, Boys?” The 
natives flocked around the fences 
and seemed to enjoy the entertain- 
ment, for a small size crowd soon 
collected. DeWolf played with deep 
feeling, and his unconscious grace 
appealed to the onlookers. Then 
we enjoyed a pleasant chat with 
Mrs. Martin, who ran the general 
store, size 6 x 8. Her heart was 
large, however. Also this charming 
lady was versatile, and among her 
many accomplishments she could 
make birch beer containing 3 per 
cent of the true stuff. 

The circumspect and alert fish- 
erman in these parts showed us a 
novel way of catching the wary and 
toothsome lobster. When the shades 
of night were drawn they ignored 
the cumbersome and old-fashioned 
lobster pots and, armed only with 
flashlights, started in to make their 
catch by stabbing the shallow waters 
on the edges of the harbor. The 
poor shell fish fell for it, were at- 
tracted and allowed themselves to 
be taken up in two or three feet of 
water. 

The Commander and deck hands 
looked our staunch ship over care- 
fully, righting things here and there, 
bent on new manila toppinglifts to 
take the place of the wire ones 
which went back on us, shortened 
up five feet on our busted spinnaker 
pole, and let it go at that. 

On the morning of July 19th we 
came to the surface early and at 9 
o’clock were beating out of the har- 
bor, on the long leg across, with our 
skipper, the Commander, at the 
wheel, and plenty of hope and de- 
termination beneath our belts. The 
weather smiled approval, as it was 
fine and clear, with a light and vari- 
able S. W. breeze. 

At eight minutes past eleven 
A. M., on compass course S. E. by 
E., Prowles Point was abeam to 
port. Barometer 30.20. We availed 
ourselves here of the opportunity 
to purchase a twelve pound cod 
from a fisherman, and when we 
chucked him half a dollar he was 
tickled to death. 

We squared away and ten min- 
utes after noon, set the ballooner, 
the wind being still light and varia- 
ble. At 3 P. M., altered course to 
E. % S., with Mistaken Point abeam 
to port. This Point derives its ap- 
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Trepassy, Newfoundland, ‘was a little fishing village 12 miles from Cape Race 


pellation from the fact that it is 
frequently mistaken for Cape Race. 
The same air continued to toddle 
along with us. As we passed it 
Cape Race said “How do you do?” 
Neith replied: “We are feeling 
much obliged, thank you.” Baro- 
meter 30.19. 

We took bearings on the Cape and 
laid our course. Log read 109, plus 
12 miles on account of line fouling. 

At 6 P. M., doused ballooner ; 
wind falling. Barometer 30.10, 
dropping fast. Log 125 miles. 

At 8 P. M., we started watches, 
four on and four off. Log 143 
miles. The wind thought we had had 
things easy long enough so it started 
into blow, and bymby she blew 
some more. The skipper and first 
mate DeWolf occupied the responsi- 
ble positions on deck as the head 
of each watch. Bell was in the 
former’s watch and I in the latter’s. 
At 12 o'clock, midnight, the log 
read 180 miles. Course E. % S. 
A heavy S. W. by W. wind and fog 
blew into evidence ; everything drip- 
ping. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning on 
July 20th, we were on course E. by 
S.%S. Log 212 miles Lots of 
kick in this old ocean-going sou’- 
wester. The fog didn’t standby, but 
crept into one’s bones, and dripped 
mournfully from the sails, rigging 
and boom. It was working with 
us to beat the band every minute. 

During the 12 to 4 watch, the 
one which the poets have written 
so much about, the time when mur- 
ders are committed, suicides are in- 
dulged in, the lowest ebb of vitality, 
etc., DeWolf was at the wheel and 
I was up forward on lookout, half 
dreaming of my last summer’s trip 
to Niagara Falls, when out of the 
murk there came an apparent ex- 
plosion, and a column of water shot 
up towards where the sky was 
supposed to be. Then we noticed 
off to starboard the unmistakable 
form of a whale. He sure blew 
himself, and at the same time 
soaked DeWolf good and plenty, as 
the water was blown off to leeward. 
He was a startled humbrie, all right, 


and let out a shout for the Com- 
mander. It was up to me to do 
something so I blew the fog horn, 
as that was the thing to do when in 
doubt, I had been told. 

The whale looked us over, more 
or less contemptuously, flopped his 
mighty tail and disappeared in the 
fog. I was glad he did not flop his 
tail until he was at least thirty feet 
away. This instance made us real- 
ize, all of a sudden, how small our 
craft was. If that animal-fish had 
ever landed a whale-sized wallop, 
old Jonah would have had to double 
up in order to accommodate five 
fog-soaked adventurers. 

At 8 o’clock on the following 
morning we were on the same 
course, and the log, which read 
24314 miles, indicated that we were 
on our way. Variation 29 West; 
true course, North 75° East. The 
wind was out of the Sou’west and 
continued strong. The barometer 
was unchanged from 4 A. M. and 
read 30.04. At 12 noon, the log 
revealed 2721%4 miles. We had done 
29 miles in the watch. I recall that 
the chow tasted unusually good that 
day. Sardines on toast. It was 
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Composite picture of Neith’s mainmast with 
spinnaker set 


great just to be alive and kicking! 

Our colored cook had, however, 
troubles of his own. Occasionally 
things below refused to behave. For 
instance, on this particular day it 
was a case of the handle of the fresh 
water pump and the stove. The 
first named useful article caught 
him forcibly in the ribs when the 
Neith took an extra jump, and he 
executed an expeditious side-step, 
right onto the stove, which hap- 
pened to be hot! He rushed up on 
deck yelling and tenderly nursing 
his afflicted part. 

At 4 o'clock that afternoon, some 
more thick, wet, muddy fog butted 
in. The 57 Varieties could not hold 
a candle to that fog and retain any 
brilliancy. When we wished to be 
particularly comfortable we would 
take off our clothes, wring them 
out and put them on again. This 
was one of our favorite pastimes. 
Even the wind seemed to be dis- 
gusted with it and gave warning of 
giving out. Barometer 30.03, fall- 
ing slowly. 

By 8 o'clock that night 324 miles 
were registered, and at midnight 
356 miles, giving us an average 
speed of 8 knots for the watch. A 
Sou’wester stole up on us and got 
fresh. Barometer 30.02. 


July 21st, 4 A. M. The Sou’- 
wester got fresher during the early 
morning hours. When our plucky 
Commander separated himself from 
his long night watch, dead tired, he 
must have been thinking of our na- 
tional game, as he performed a 
magnificent slide down the compan- 
ionway. This is not an easy thing 
to do artistically, in oilers and rub- 
ber boots, but he landed in great 
shape on the cabin floor, safe! He 
was perfectly willing to go right to 
sleep then, just as he was, but finally 
decided it was not being done that 
way this season and got into his 
bunk. 

At 8 o'clock that morning we 
had accumulated 418 miles, with 
the wind piping from the south. 

Jarometer 29.29. The fog was a 


(Continued on page 256) 
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From 30 miles an hour up is the speed usually desired in express cruisers to-day, where 20 miles satisfied only a few years ago. 
is the Dee Dee, a new 50-footer owned by C. E. Ringling, which will be seen in Florida waters this winter 


Dee Dee—A 30-Mile Ex- 
press Cruiser for the 


Florida Season 


Speed without the sacrifice of a 
single attribute making for com- 
fort is to be found in this latest 
Lake Michigan cruiser, the Dee 
Dee. Her owner, C. E. Ringling, 
has had a number of fast cruisers, 
but Dee Dee is his latest acquisi- 
tion and the fastest. While a 50- 
footer, with the usual living accom- 
modations for 6 or 8 and a crew 
of two, she has, in addition, those 
characteristics and _ refinements 
which are to be found in boats 
coming from a plant producing 
nothing but large fast express 
cruisers. Dee Dec, built by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration, has the appearance and 
style of the boats developed by this 
company. 

As she will be used also for 
winter cruising in Florida waters 
she has a hot and cold pressure 
water system, electric lights and 
fans, while all the details, from gal- 





The protected bridge deck of Dee Dee, showing all controls for both engines mounted 


ley to furniture and upholstery, be- 
speak care and thorough attention 
to the niceties of a fast express 
cruiser. 

For power she has two of 
the super-powered Overhead Dual 
Valve 6-cylinder Sterlings installtd. 
The horsepower rating is 250 for 
each motor, a total of 500 horse- 
power. The installation is so ar- 
ranged that exhausts are under 
water, a feature of all Great Lakes 
boats, and even at full speed the 
noise of the exhaust is scarcely 
audible. 

Attaining a speed of 30 miles an 
hour with two 6-cylinder motors is 
an achievement of the past two 
years. Before that, T-head 6- 
cylinder Sterlings of similar bore, 
in common with motors of their 
type, developed approximately 150 
horsepower each. A pair of these 
gave a speed of about 22 miles an 
hour. The addition of 50 per cent 
more power, in the same size en- 
gine, added 8 miles an hour more 
to the speed. The motors have triple 
ignition, firing three spark plugs 


alongside wheel 





This 


in each cylinder simultaneously, two 
from the main storage battery and 
one from a set of dry cells, which 
will last a season, and which assure 
a second source of current. The 
two sources are independent but the 
firing is synchronized. Oil coolers, 
maintaining the oil at an even tem- 
perature, are mounted on the mo- 
tors and the oil is replenished auto- 
matically. With the installation of 
motors under the bridge deck, it 
became necessary to eliminate fea 
tures in the oiling system requiring 
attention, and, aside from the oc- 
casional cleaning of the strainers 
and the turning down of two grease 
cups on the water pump, a bi- 
monthly drop of oil in the starter, 
generator and distributors, the en- 
gineer leads the life o’ Reilly. 





Miami Racing Schedule 

Miami is again to be the scene of 
a big mid-winter power boat re- 
gatta with some spirited long dis- 
tance and endurance races, such as 
those that brought a fine fleet to- 
gether last February. The dates for 
the races held under the auspices of 


the A. P. B. A. have been an- 
nounced, and are as follows: 
Cruiser race, Miami to Palm 


Beach and return, Saturday, Feb. 
II. 

Cruiser race, Miami to Key West, 
Saturday, Feb. 18. 

Cruiser race, Miami to Havana, 
Saturday, Feb. 25. 

Races for the Fisher-Allison 
Trophy, Miami, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, March 2, 3 and 4. 

Races for the Wood-Fisher 
Trophy, Miami, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, March 7, 8 and 9. 

New events in this program are the 
races for the Wood-Fisher Trophy, 
and the long distance cruiser race 
from Miami to Havana. Both of 
these should prove very attractive, 
and will undoubtedly bring a num- 
ber of fast boats to Miami. 

(Continued on page 257) 
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Chesapeake Bay Work Boat Races 


? 


By J. LINTON RIGG 


The Chesapeake Bay bugeye, Emma A. Faulkner, winner in her class 


ACHTSMEN who know and 

love the Chesapeake Bay will 
be interested in knowing that the 
famous “work boat” races have 
been revived down there. On July 
2nd, while Dempsey, Carpentier, 
and 90,000 other fight fans were 
enjoying themselves at Jersey City, 
the population of the Bay and the 
surrounding country, the governor 
of Maryland, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, and all the local celebrities 
gathered at Claiborne, opposite An- 
napolis, to watch the fleetest boats 
of the Bay, the bugeyes, skipjacks, 
and canoes in all their former glory, 
argue out the point of interest as 
to who had the fastest boat, and 
who could sail a boat the fastest in 
the Oyster fleet. 

Way back in February of this 
year, two prominent Baltimore 
papers proposed a revival of the 
famous races that have in the past 
done so much to help in the devel- 
opment of the fastest types of boats 
on the Cheseapeake. Letters were 
sent to prominent shipping men of 
the Bay, to all the local celebrities, 
and to the representative citizens of 
the Bay ports, asking their opinions 
and soliciting suggestions. The re- 
sultant correspondence would have 
filled a New York daily paper every 
day. To the out-of-the-way folk, 
this was an undoubted sign that the 
late war was drawing to a close. 
Prominent citizens, shipbuilders, 
sailmakers, etc., came forward with 
offers of cash prizes for the races, 
most of them specifying that they 
would give a certain amount to the 
winner if she happened to hail from 
the writer’s home town. The 
boards of trade of the Bay towns 


Capt. “Syd” Covington, builder of the 
famous Chesapeake canoes that bear the 
prefix “Island” 


“schooner entries. 


took the matter up, and urged civic 
interest in the races. The ladies 
began overhauling their finery and 
the skippers began to talk. En- 
thusiasm grew by leaps and bounds 
and soon the stage was reached 
when entries had to be asked for. 

The enthusiasm started on the 
Eastern Sho’; but when the West- 
ern Sho’ heard about it, they got 
all “het up” over the prospect of an 
Eastern Sho’ boat being the winner, 
for “hadn’t they beaten the Eastern 
Sho’ boats in the race to market 
time and time again’? The conse- 
quence was a string of entries from 
Soloman’s Island region. As the 
whole scheme had started in Balti- 
more, the Baltimore sports felt 
rather badly that they had no boats 
to enter in the races. Great were 
the cheers, then, when Capt. Paul 
Annan, skipper of the famous skip- 
jack Water Logged Bill, came for- 
ward with an old Baltimore canoe 
which he had named Pung Tang. 

All together 54 entries were sent 
in, 27 of them for the bugeye class, 
21 for the skipjack class, and 6 for 
the canoe class. The bugeye class 
was so big that it had to be divided 
into two sections. As a matter of 
fact, a great many other entries 
could have been procured, had not 
the committee discriminated against 
The claim was 
made that the schooner was a 
square rigged boat and was not na- 
tive to the Chesapeake, where only 
“sharp rigged” boats have been de- 
veloped. All the schooner men who 


. had teeth ground them in impotent 


rage when they heard this, and 
those who had only gums got them 
all gummed up, especially when the 
list of the prizes was published. It 
was announced that the winner in 
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The canoe /sland Blossom, last kod nas famous of her line, under sail. She is 
now owned by N. Price Whitaker, a well-known yachtsman 
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each class would get a new suit of 
sails, a silver cup, and a purse of 
money. As a suit of sails for some 
of the large bugeyes is worth at 
least $1,000 it can be imagined that 
somebody “took notice.” 

A committee of prominent men 
was appointed, headed by Andrew 
Hathaway, Esq., of Oxford. This 
committee handled things in a first 
class manner throughout, and it 
wouldn’t have hurt some yacht 
clubs that pretend to handle yacht 
races to have been on the spot to 
learn a little lesson. Each entrant 
was furnished with a printed set of 
the racing rules, printed instruc- 
tions, a list of all the other entries, 
with hailing ports and names of 
the owners and captains. Also a 
chart of the course was given to 
each captain. The racing rules were 
practically identical with those used 
by the large yacht racing associa- 
tions, with a few minor differences. 
One of these was a rule prohibiting 
a boat which was across the line 
before the starting signal for her 
class from recrossing the line by 
“scooping,” as is generally done. In 
other words, she had to round either 
the committee boat or the buoy at 
the other end of the line before re- 
crossing. It was noticeable in the 
races that none of the skippers took 
any chance of being on, over, or 
anywhere near the line when the 
gun fired. Some of the boats were 
as much as fifteen minutes late, and 
this rule may have had something 
to do with it, as all these Bay boats 
have a deep forefoot and a long 
keel. Consequently they need a ten 
acre lot to put about in. 

As the day for the races ap- 
proached the enthusiasm spread 
over all the State of Maryland. 
While the rest of the country was 
reading prize fight news these south- 
erners were scanning the papers for 
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The rig of the Chesapeake canoes is unique in many respects. The /sland Bird, 
one of the famous line of “fast ones” 





ndrew Hathaway, to whom much of 
the success of the races was due 
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The canoe /sland Blossom. There is speed in every line of her 


everything in connection with the 
coming races, what Capt. So and 
So was going to do to Capt. So 
and So when he caught him on the 
port tack, etc., ad infinitum. The 
governor of Maryland declared the 
day of the race to be a legal holi- 
day. Can anyone imagine the gov- 
ernor of New York doing this for 
an America’s Cup contest ? 

The day before the races, boats 
from all over the Bay started for 
Claiborne, some of them from over 
100 miles away, all sailing. Then 
fickle Fortune played the joker. The 
wind fell, and for 48 hours a glassy 
calm prevailed. Men worked and 
swore, and broke their necks trying 
to get to the line in time, by row 
or by tow, but only half the fleet 
was within sound of the starting 
gun at noon on July 2nd. 

The attendant fleet of steam and 
power yachts at the races would 
have done justice to an America’s 
Cup contest. The Revenue Service 
was on the job, as usual, with 
cutters and about ten small 
launches; two Navy tugs acted as 
Committee boats; the Oyster Com- 
mission sent boats to help patrol the 
course, and the Maryland Naval 
Militia was there with bells on. On 
shore a crowd of seven thousand 
people stood for hours in the hot 
sun awaiting the results. A farmer 
told me that no work at all was 
done on the Eastern Sho’ that day, 
in spite of crops to be gathered and 
lots of work to do. 

The race itself was a long drawn 
out drift, and on account of the 
weather was really uninteresting, 
except to those who had the honor 
of their home towns at stake and 
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the suit of new sails in mind. The 
bugeyes got away first, then the 
skipjacks, and last of all the canoes. 
The latter boats were raced with 
their working rigs, not with the old 
racing rigs that required ten men 
on two eight-foot spring boards to 
hold them up. Never were boats 
raced harder than by these oyster- 
men, and some of the tricks pulled 
would have done justice to the fer- 
tile mind of a Charley Barr. I saw 
one crew, on a skipjack which had 
particularly flat sails, hold a number 
of long bamboo sticks against the 
sails to make a sort of hollow in 
the sail to give it draft. As these 
fellows stood there, hour after hour, 
in the blazing sun, holding these 
long bamboo poles aloft, I was re- 
minded of a race sailed several 
years ago when someone in the boat 
kicked the plug out of the bottom. 
We had put it in from the outside 
to get it perfectly flush. No one 
had a knife and we had nothing 
that would fit into the hole, so the 
red headed member of the crew was 
detailed to lie down in the bottom 
of the boat with his finger stuck in 
the hole, which he did for several 
hours without a whimper. But to 
get back to Claiborne: 

The wind was so light that the 
leading boats took over five hours 
to cover the nine-mile course. The 
canoes worked out ahead and were 
the first to finish, the skipjacks 
being next and the bugeyes last. 
The order would probably have 
been reversed in a good breeze, but 
in a drift the small, light boat al- 
ways will work out ahead. The 
canoe Louise, of St. Michaels, was 
the first home, closely followed by 
the Island Bird and the famous old 
Island Blossom. Only seconds 
separated these boats. The fourth 
boat home was the Witch of the 
Waves, the champion boat of West 
River, and fifth, the Agnes, winner 
in the skipjack class. The bugeye, 
Emma A. Faulkner, was the sixth 
boat home, but was the first of the 
bugeyes, bagging the brand new 
suit of baggy sails, the bag of 
money, and the silver cup in the 
bag. She is one of the largest bug- 
eyes on the Bay, being 90 feet long. 
To the old timers, especially to 
Captain Syd. Covington, of Tilgh- 
man’s Island, the defeat of the 
much loved Jsland Blossom was a 
bitter pill. This boat is the last of 
a series of famous boats built at 
Tilghman’s Island by Capt. Cov- 
ington, all having the name Jsland 
prefixed to their surnames, such as 
Blossom, Belle, Bride, Bird and 
several others. The Blossom was 
really the youngest canoe in the 
race, being only twenty-five years 
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old. At this age a Chesapeake Bay 
boat has not yet cut its second 
teeth. A-boat is considered getting 
old when it has passed the 100 year 
mark—not till then. Capt. Coving- 
ton told me that he had already 
stopped building boats when a 
friend of his came around asking 
for “jes one moah Syd, jes one 
moah.” After a great deal of per- 
suasion Capt. Syd. finally agreed to 
build one more, if the prospective 
owner would go cut the trees down 
and haul them to the shop. The 
trees were to be selected by Capt. 
Syd. As all his workmen had been 
dismissed by the time the trees ar- 
rived, and the yard closed, Capt. 
Syd. practically built the Island 
Blossom by himself, swinging his 
adze with tenderest care so that his 
last boat should be a “good ’un.” 
Little did he realize that he was 
turning out his masterpiece. 

The Blossom was bought recent- 
ly by a prominent Chesapeake Bay 
yachtsman, Mr. N. Price Whitaker, 
of Bohemia Point, Elk River, who 
has had her put into good shape 
and intends to preserve her. He 
lent her to the man who sailed her 
in this race. Syd. Covington had a 
hard time keeping his shirt on dur- 
ing the race, as he declared that the 
man who was sailing her had never 
raced a canoe before and was butch- 
ering his beloved Blossom. As a 
matter of fact, the Blossom would 
have won the race easily had she 
been properly handled, as she was 
sailed wide of the course, over- 
standing the first mark by a mile, 
and even after again taking the 
lead she allowed herself to get into 
an argument with the Jsland Bird 
and the pair of them then allowed 
the Louise to crawl in ahead and 
take the bacon. 

However, a fine time was had by 
all, especially by those who hap- 
pened to be under a certain tree 
ashore when a darkey who “larned 
to mix um up in Loeyville, Sah,” 
was engaged in draping beautiful 
smelly mint around the edges of 
tall glasses whose contents are at 
the present time unmentionable by 
all law-abiding folk. At any rate, 
by sundown, there were several 
hundred thousand late entries sail- 
ing around the course, all of which 
had disappeared the next morning. 

Next year it should be wonder- 
ful! 


A Florida Number 
The next issue of YACHTING, De- 
cember, will be a Florida Number, 
with many editorial features on the 


racing in 
Don’t 


fishing, boating and 
Southern Florida~ waters. 
miss it! 
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The N. Y. Motor Boat 
Club’s Annual Race 


The past performance basis for 
handicapping motor boats has been 
tried before with more or less suc- 
cess, and it has been tried in a num- 
ber of localities for sail boat racing 
with great success for a number of 
years. In the latter case the fact 
that the boats raced together so 
frequently as to give an accurate 
line on their relative speeds has a 
lot to do with the success of the 
system. That the system might be 
used as successfully with power 
boats was proven on September 24 
in the annual race of the New York 
Motor Boat Club, from New York 
to Forest View, on the Hudson, and 
return, a distance of approximately 
25 miles each way. 

In the cruiser race there were 14 
starters, and on the run up the com- 
mittee took the time of each boat 
and figured her handicap for the re- 
turn trip on the actual time con- 
sumed in the first half of the race. 
On the run down the boats were 
started off on their handicap times 
so that, theoretically, if the speeds 
on the up trip were correct, the 
boats would all finish at the same 
time. So close did the boats actu- 
ally finish, in spite of tidal condi- 
tions and river traffic, and the kind 
of course each boat steered, that the 
finishes were actually the closest 
that have been seen in power boat 
races for a long time. 

The first boat to finish was a 32- 
foot cruiser, the Foto, owned by 
Morris Rosenfeld, the marine pho- 
tographer, which evidently kept a 
little up her sleeve on the run up, 
as she finished first one minute 
ahead of the second boat, the Sun- 
kist, of the Seawaren Motor Boat 
Club. The rest of the boats were 
very closely bunched, for Buddy 
was only 34 seconds behind the sec- 
ond boat, while Kodak and Eileen 
were next only 12 seconds apart, 
followed by Kitty C IT and Fleet- 
wood, which only had a second be- 
hind them. This is certainly close 
finishing for a 25-mile course and 
shows how accurate the handicap- 
ping was. 

If records could be kept of all 
the boats racing during the season, 
and their average speed per mile 
figured out, a basis of handicapping 
could be worked out which would 
be so accurate as to make motor 
boat racing under this system very 


-attractive to boat owners. 


In the open boat class there were 
six starters and the winner was 
Amorita, owned by W. T. Ran- 
dolph, with Fleetwood IT, owned by 
J. P. Stoltz, second. 
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A South Sea Voyage in a Power Boat 


From Suva to Sydney in the Tasman 





The little power boat J’asman, only 33 feet long, which recently completed a 2,800-mile ocean 
voyage from the Fiji Islands to Sydney 


LONG ocean voyage in a 
small boat always makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination 
and for this, and other reasons, 
most of those that have been made 
recently—-and there have been 
quite a number of them the last 
few years—have had a lot of pub- 
licity and much has been written 
about them. Yet there is now lying 
peacefully in Cook’s River, Austra- 
lia, a little 33-foot ketch rigged 
power boat that made this year a 
long ocean passage of nearly 3,000 
miles, that in daring and in adverse 
conditions encountered, was the 
equal of almost any that has been 
made, though practically nothing 
has been heard of it except by those 
who happened to have seen the lit- 
tle craft on her departure or ar- 
rival. And in the two smartly 
dressed men going about their busi- 
ness in Pitt Street, Sydney, as if 
the making of a voyage from the 
Fiji Islands to Australia in a 33- 
footer with only a gasoline engine 
for companionship were an every- 
day occurrence, one would hardly 
Tecognize the entire crew of the 
Tasman, recently arrived from 
Suva after a passage of 44 days 
through unusually bad weather. 
Another thing that makes this 
particular voyage out of the usual is 
that while other ocean voyages 
have been made successfully in 
small boats, both sail and power, in 
most of these instances the boats 
have been built for that specific 


purpose and have had the advan- 
tage of expert engineering and boat 
building knowledge and in almost 
every case have been manned by a 
personnel which has been directly 
connected with the boating indus- 
try. The Tasman and her venture 
are different, the boat herself be- 
ing three years old, and the 16 H. 
P. Frisbie motor with which she 
was equipped having already given 
strenuous service in commercial 
work. No factory advice was 
sought for this trip, in fact the 
Frisbie Motor Company did not 
even know that the trip was con- 
templated until after it was actu- 
ally started. 

The Tasman was built in 1918 at 
Navau, Fiji Islands, by Clyde 
Chapman, the designs and specifica- 
tions being those of the owner, 
Logan Morrisby. To some, her 
lines would not appear to be partic- 
ularly suited for an ocean voyage. 
“Wiseacres” who saw her built at 
Navau shook their heads. But 
Morrisby had his way and _ in- 
sisted that his plans be carried out. 
She was designed, however, with 
especial attention to strength, sea- 
worthiness and utility, the question 
of speed being a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Only 33 feet on the water, 33 
feet 6 inches overall length, 10 feet 
beam, 5 feet 6 inches draught and 
Io tons measurement, the vessel 
was exceptionally well built, as is 
evidenced by her condition and trim 


appearance as she lies today at an- 
chor-in Sydney Harbor, after her 
experiences in battling the South 
Pacific for forty-four days. She 
is built entirely of timber, native to 
the Fiji Islands, consisting of kauri 
with Australian spotted gum 
frames. The raised deck forward 
gives a comfortable main cabin, the 
engine being installed amidship, 
while the after cabin is used for 
stores. 


The motor upon which so much 
reliance was placed is a 16 H.P. 
Frisbie, using kerosene for fuel. 
The engine is of 6 inches bore, 6 
inches stroke, 2-cylinder type, and 
had been used by Mr. Morrisby in 
his regular commercial work before 
being subjected to this severe test. 

The crew consisted of only two 
men. 


Logan Morrisby, the owner and 
designer, is a man about 40 years 
of age, who has spent the last 17 or 
18 years amongst the islands of the 
South Seas. His cruises among the 
islands of the Pacific are not en- 
tirely aimless, as he is constantly 
on the lookout for guano deposits 
and phosphates, of which, he says 
there are untold stores among 
those islands, 

Captain J. S. Drever, the other 
member, was the navigator. He is 
a native of the Orkneys, in his thir- 
ties, of some years’ experiences as 
an officer with the Trans-Pacific 
Royal Mail S. S. Service, and more 
recently captain of the Fiji Com- 
pany’s S. S. Noorebar. 

So many exciting events occurred 
that the details of the days of ordi- 
nary happenings have not been sent 
to this country and the story of 
the trip as here set forth has been 
made from excerpts taken from the 
daily entries in the log book. 

On March 24th the Tasman left 
Suva and laid her course 300 miles 
S. W. by S. for Conway Reef. The 
moderate weather prevailing at the 
start did not last long and by the 
time that Conway Reef was sighted, 
1:30 P. M., on the 28th, the seas 
had increased to a size that pre- 
vented landing there as had been 
planned originally. 

During that afternoon, with ever 
increasing seas, the wind freshened 
to a gale, and at 4:00 P. M. the 
dinghy was washed overboard from 
the deck, where it was lashed. The 
official entry in the log does not by 
any means do justice to this occur- 
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rence. It simply states: “Morris- 
by dived overboard with a tow line 
and secured it, and we towed it 
astern.” Asa matter of fact, Mor- 
risby, with just a light line around 
his waist, went overboard, got the 
dinghy and was able by bailing 
with an old kerosene can to keep it 
from sinking until it could be made 
fast astern of the Tasman. This 
was the first time where the really 
remarkable swimming ability of 
Morrisby was called into play. The 
occurrence had its humorous as- 
pect, too. Captain Drever speaks 
of it in this way: “I couldn’t help 
laughing, as Logan looked just like 
a kewpie doll, minus a sash, aboard 
a walnut shell sliding down Niag- 
ara, bailing for dear life with an 
old kerosene can.” At nine o’clock 
the same evening the tow rope 
parted and this time the dinghy was 
lost for good. 

The gale had been increasing in 
violence rapidly, so the captain de- 
cided to heave to. Sail was short- 
ened, and a sea anchor put out over 
the bow. All the next day, March 
29th, the storm increased and at 
five in the afternoon the sea anchor 
carried away. Another was im- 
provised and put out. 

Through the next two days the 
little ship received real punishment, 
riding through constantly increas- 
ingly seas to her improvised sea 
anchor. With just a reefed mizzen 
to help keep her nose to it, the Tas- 
man for three days kept drifting 
off her course. On April Ist, the 
second sea anchor carried away and 
a third was rigged, this time using 
a large kerosene can ballasted with 
pieces of old iron. 

On this day the weather moder- 
ated and Hunter Island was sighted. 
showing that the vessel had drifted 
122 miles off her course during the 
six days she had been buffeted 
about. The island was sighted 
about dark, twelve miles off, and 
an attempt was made to get there. 
Darkness overtook them before 
they reached it, and as the gale was 
still blowing, although not as severe 
as on the preceding days, it was 
decided to heave to once more. 

It was while trying to reach 
Hunter Island, just before dark, 
that Morrisby performed his sec- 
ond “stunt” in the water. Imme- 
diately after starting the engine it 
stopped and could not be turned 
over. Knowing the motor as he 
did from his former experience 
with it, Morrisby judged that some- 
thing must be wrong with the pro- 
peller. So with a line to him, over- 
board he went and found that the 
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dinghy tow line had wound up in 
the propeller after the dinghy had 
been lost. Now it is hard enough 
to clear a propeller while a boat is 
lying quietly at her mooring in a 
sheltered harbor, but it is a much 
different matter under the condi- 
tions then prevailing, with one hand 
on the shaft, one minute up in the 
air, the next buried beneath a heavy 
sea, cutting away with a knife to 
free the propeller. But he was 
game, and stuck to it until the wheel 
was cleared. 

On April 3rd the weather moder- 
ated and the Tasman once more got 
under way. Later in the day those 
aboard her were rewarded by-sight- 
ing Matthew Island, a towering 
mass of rock rising to a height of 
750 feet. Under the lee of this the 
little ship was run, and although the 
great depth of water prevented an- 
choring, still it seemed a veritable 
haven. Here the first real respect- 
able meal in a week was prepared 
and enjoyed, followed by a real 
sleep. 

It had been Captain Drever’s in- 
tention to go ashore at Matthew 
Island and get spars that could be 
used for sea anchors in any future 
emergency, but the dinghy had been 
lost and it must be remembered that 
Matthew Island, while the name 
sounds just as common and civilized 
as Long Island, does not have avail- 
able launches for hire or inhabit- 
ants to come out and row one 
ashore. 
ous sharks around, discretion was 
adjudged the better part of valor 
and all thoughts of swimming 
ashore were abandoned. 

Her crew having rested and fed, 
the Tasman was headed for Wal- 
pole Island, on a course West, 135 
miles. Conditions indicated squalls 
but after a good run of 24 hours the 
island was made. After half of 
the voyage had been completed, the 
remainder, while full enough of in- 
cident, was not thought to be 
enough out of the ordinary by these 
two voyageurs to warrant mention. 

Forty-four days after leaving 
Suva the Tasman pulled into Syd- 
ney. She lies now, as the picture 
shows, peacefully in Cook’s River, 
apparently none the worse for all 
of her buffetings. 





Return Match in 6-Meter Class 

There seems to be some uncer- 
tainty concerning the return match 
in the 6-meter class next summer. 
The English yachtsmen have pro- 
posed to race here in 6-meter boats. 
while the Americans expected them 
to race in one of our classes—either 


Class R or S. 





As there were also numer-’ 
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Los Angeles Promotes 
Winter Motor Boat 
Racing 


Los Angeles is not content to let 
Southern Florida have a monopoly 
on winter motor boat racing—not 
if the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
has anything to say about it. And 
so the latter organization has made 
a strong bid to get some of the 
Eastern power boat owners who 
usually race in Florida to go to 
Southern California’ this winter 
with their boats, and promise such 
as go all the racing they want and 
no end wi a good time. Here is the 
invitation in telegraphic form from 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club Mo- 
tor Boat Racing Association : 

“We desire to give a series of races 
extending from November to May 
Ist, 1922. The Los Angeles Athletic 
Club Motor Boat Racing Associa- 
tion is preparing to promote winter 
racing in Pacific waters and desires 
to extend through your columns an 
invitation to all motor boat enthu- 
siasts to visit Southern California 
during the winter season of 192I- 
22. Our association is prepared to 
offer adequate prizes for all desir- 
able events and solicits correspond- 
ence, telegraphic or letter, from all 
boat owners who would be willing 
to compete, advising us of the de- 
tails of the races that would most 
appeal to them and the most desir- 
able dates. Southern California 
boasts of some fast and able boats 
and would appreciate an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate its hospitality 
while affording our visitors a 
chance to sample the brand of com- 
petition that may be beaten, but 
always comes back for more. Ad- 
dress all communications to Los 
Angeles Athletic Club.” 

They have some very enthu- 
siastic motor boat racing men in 
Los Angeles Harbor, and some very 
fast boats, a number of which have 
done over 50-per, and any East- 
erner who wants good racing, 
extending throughout the entire 
winter, will find it at the newly 
formed yachting department of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. Frank 
A. Garbutt, Dustin Farnham, W. 
W. Padden and a number of others 
own very fast boats and are always 
willing to race them. The Los 
Angeles Athletic Club is about the 
most hustling organization on the 
Coast, and the coming winter sea- 
son will undoubtedly see some in- 
teresting events arranged and some 
excellent racing. 
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Sonnica crossing the starting line in the Cape May Race. Vagrant crossed too soon, and is coming about to cross again 


How Sonnica Won the Cape May Race 


S there has been no large 

schooner racing since 1916, 
to this year, there was a great deal 
of interest in the race for the Cape 
May Challenge Cup of the N. Y. 
Y. C., between the schooners Son- 
nica, owned by H. S. Shonnard, 
and Harold Vanderbilt's Vagrant, 
sailed September 16 and 17. 

The course was the usual one 
prescribed by the Deed of Gift, be- 
ing from Ambrose Channel Light 
Vessel, to and around Five Fathom 
Bank Light Vessel, off Cape May, 
and return, a total distance of 214 
nautical miles, all of it on the open 
sea. 

The two yachts were evenly 
matched as to size. Sonnica, for- 
merly the Savarona, built in 1906, 
is 83 feet on the water, 114 feet 
overall, with 6,500 square feet of 
sail, while Vagrant, built in 1913. 
is 80 feet on the water, 109 feet 
overall, with 7,100 square feet of 
canvas. The latter yacht, however, 
has greater beam and depth and 
registers 134 tons net; as against 
102 tons for the Sonnica. 

The start was made at 11:15 A. 
M., Sept. 16; the line being be- 
tween the lightship and Vincent 
Astor’s Nourmahal, which was 
used as a committee boat. The 
wind was light easterly at the start, 
and neither vessel was moving very 
fast. Vagrant got across before 
the gun and had to tack ship and 
return to cross again. In the light 
air this took some time, and she 
lost something over 4 minutes in 
the maneuver. In the meantime 
Sonnica came down with ballooner 


and a big balloon main topmast 
staysail pulling hard, and crossed, 
with good way on, just 20 seconds 
after the gun. 

The account of the race from 
there on is best told in the log of 
Sonnica, the winner. As_ both 
yachts were in sight of each other 
for practically the entire race, the 
log tells the story of the conditions 
both boats encountered. There 
was practically no windward work, 
although at one time both were 
close hauled to fetch Barnegat Gas 
Buoy. After passing this mark 
the race was a reach for almost the 
balance of the course. ; 

Copy of log of Sonnica, Cape 
May Race, 1921. 

Start at Ambrose Channel Light, 
Vessel 11.15, A. M., September 
16th. Crossed line 20 seconds after 
gun. Ballooners set and drawing 
fine. Course for Barnegat Whis- 
tling Buoy S.S. W. Wind E.N. E., 
light and streaky. Sea smooth. 
Vagrant crossed the line too soon, 
and was recalled. In returning to 
cross the line she was slightly 
handicapped. 

12 Noon. Wind E. Sea smooth. 
Vagrant 2 mile astern and to lee- 
ward. 

3.30 P. M. Wind S. E. Very 
light and streaky; at times nearly 
calm. Stowed ballooners, and set 
No. 1 jibtopsail and fisherman’s 
staysail. Vagrant in the same posi- 
tion astern. 

5 P. M. Wind S. E. by S., in- 
creasing to a moderate breeze and 
heading us. Lowered centreboard 
to 4 feet. Gaining slightly on the 


Vagrant. Course S. S. W. close 
hauled. 

6.30 P. M. Passed Barnegat Gas 
Buoy to port, close aboard. Hove 
up centreboard. Changed course to 
S. W. by S. Wind S. E. 

8.45 P. M. Passed Brigantine 
Gas Buoy to starboard, close 
aboard. Wind S. E., moderate. 

11.10 P. M. Passed North East 
End Light Vessel to starboard. 

September 17th. 0.16 A. M. 
rounded Five Fathom Bank Light 
Vessel to port. Stowed Fisher- 
man’s staysail and set balloon main- 
topmast staysail. Wind increasing 
to a fair sailing breeze. Weather 
clear, sea smooth. Vagrant about 
15 minutes behind at the turn, 

An hour after rounding the light- 
ship, the balloon staysail sheet 
parted in a freshening breeze and 
the clew whipped about until a new 
one was bent on, which was done, 
and sail got drawing again in five 
minutes. 

3.30 A. M. Stowed No. 1 jib- 
topsail and set balloon jib. Wind 
Ss. S. E. 4.30 A. M. Passed 
Brigantine Gas Buoy to port, close 
aboard. 6.50 A. M. Passed Barne- 
gat Gas Buoy to port, close aboard. 
Wind S., moderate breeze. Cloudy. 
Sea smooth. Vagrant about 4 miles 
astern and slightly to windward. 

9.55 A. M. Jibed over to port 
tack having luffed out to the east- 
ward, owing to the wind shifting 
to the westward. Wind S. W.,, 
cloudy and threatening. Vagrant 
continued on the starboard tack for 
some time before jibing, and by so 

(Continued on page 257) 
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Hopewell II, a new 44-foot cruiser owned by Mrs. Caroline Brayton, of Fall River, Mass. 


‘‘Hopewell Il’’ a Forty- 


Four Foot Cruiser 


Hopewell II is a 44-foot cruiser, 
one of the crop of 1921 boats, and 
built for Mrs. Caroline Brayton of 
Fall River, Mass., by the Albany 
Boat Corporation. She was deliv- 
ered to her owner on June 4th, and 
ran from Albany’to Fall River im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The accommodations are excep- 
tionally roomy for a boat of this 
length and consist of two well ar- 
ranged staterooms in addition to the 
galley and a well lighted and venti- 
lated engine room. The photograph 
of the engine room shows that this 
boat has full head room in this very 
important compartment and that un- 
usual care and attention to detail 
has been given to it by the designer. 


The Southern Y.C. Active 


The latest edition of the Baro- 
meter, the magazine of the South- 
ern Y. C. of New Orleans, is a 
special issue devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the new club house, opened 
this spring, to the many club activi- 
ties and illustrated with many pic- 
tures of the new buildings and 
grounds. These show a most at- 
tractive and up-to-date club house, 
beautifully situated. 

We believe it is safe to say that 
this organization is the second 
largest yacht club in the United 
States (if not the largest) and it is 
in a most prosperous condition. 
The House Committee reports an 
average attendance at the club on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights 
throughout the season of 950 mem- 
bers and guests. Can any club beat 
this? 


An item on the expense state- 
ment of some $850 for the promo- 
tion and up-keep of the club’s one- 
design class may well be considered 
by other yacht clubs as a very prof- 
itable expenditure for a yacht club. 
To provide means for the keeping 
of club boats for the use of mem- 
bers and to furnish the incentive for 
others to build is surely money well 
spent by a yacht club, whose first 
reason for being is sometimes over- 
looked by committees and members 
alike. 

The following portion of this re- 
port of the Fish Class Committee 
is interesting : 

“The receipts from January Ist 
to August Ist have been $1,438.00, 
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Engine room of Hopewell II, showing an 
unusual method of mounting the electric 
equipment 


and expense for the same period 
$2,271.00, in which is included ap- 
proximately $400.00 carried over 
from the previous year. 

Notwithstanding the amount of 
the expenses, $2,271.00, we are be- 
low the budget allowance of $2,- 
630.00. 

The sailing season began March 
20th, and to date thirty (30) races 
have been run under the direction 
of your committee. 

We consider the Fish Class to be 
now on a substantial basis and a 
most encouraging phase of the sit- 
uation is that in each Class “C” 
or Novice Race, from four to six 
new names appear in the entries, 
most of which are the younger men 
who are to be the foundation of 
our yachting future.” 





The Knickerbocker Y. C. 
Opens New Club House 


The new club house of the 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club was 
formally opened on October I! 
with an entertainment and dance 
to the members. The new club 
house is situated at Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., on the property owned by 
the club and formerly occupied by 
the Port Washington station of the 
club. The College Point station, 
formerly maintained by this club, 
has been abandoned. By the com- 
pletion of this new club house the 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club gets one 
of the finest homes on the western 
end of Long Island Sound. The 
club is also one of the oldest on the 
Sound, having been organized in 
1874, and has long been active as a 
racing and sailing organization. 
The present Commodore is P. C. 
Gallagher. 
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The Month in Yachting 


Class ‘‘R’’ Championships 


on Massachusetts Bay 


HE season just past saw some 

of the best and closest racing 
in Class “R” that has been seen on 
Massachusetts Bay for some time 
and the results were watched with 
great interest. There are probably 
more boats of this class racing at 
Marblehead than anywhere else. 
and as they were sailed by some of 
the best skippers in eastern waters 
the scrapping was always keen. 

At Marblehead the “R” class is 
divided into two divisions, the jib- 
headed or Marconi boats racing to- 
gether and the older gaff-headed 
boats forming a separate division. 
The two championships most cov- 
eted were raced for by the former 
division. These were for the Co- 
rinthian Y. C. Class R Trophy, 
which includes all the open races 
at Marblehead during the season, 
and the Corinthian Y. C. Cham- 
pionship. So close was the racing 
that not until almost the last race 
were the results in either series cer- 
tain, while in the Corinthian Y. C. 
Championship, where the result 
lay between Rogue and Ruweida 
III, it was not until the last race 
was sailed on Sept. 10 that the 
championship was settled. Rogue 
won this race and the champion- 
ship, and she also took the Corin- 
thian Class R Trophy, as the tables 
that follow show. 

During the season the Rogue 
won nine races, Ruweida III four, 
Opechee II three, Mariana two and 
Scapa one. The race of the Corin- 
thian Y. C. on July 4 was a tie 
between the Ruweida III and the 
Rogue, as they crossed the line so 
close together that they could not 
be timed apart. 

Rogue, which was owned and 
sailed by “Charley” Adams, is an 
Alden-designed boat, built in 1917, 
and the fact that she beat many 
newer boats speaks well for the 
way she was handled and for her 
designer. Ruweida III, S. A. 
Beggs, and Opechee II were both 
this year’s boats and the former, 
well handled, gave Rogue a close 
tub. Opechee II showed great 
speed at times, but it seemed as if 
her handling were “in and out.” 
Mariana, sailed by C. H. W. 
Foster, always had to be reck- 
oned with, but she was a 1915 boat 
and not quite fast enough. Alastor 
was a last year’s boat and should 
have done better than she did. The 
other boats were both of more an- 
cient vintage. 





Rogue, a 1917 Class “R™ boat, sailed by Charles F. Adams, which won two 
championships at Marblehead this summer in hard-fought series 


CokINTHIAN Yacut Crus, Crass R Tropuy 
Three Year Cup 
Nameand owner Starts Total *Percentage 
Rogue, C. F. Adams 18 14,933 .830 
Ruweida III, S. A. 


MD “ste venddus 20 15,537 777 
Scapa, J. J. Moebs 18 10,461 581 
Opechee II, W. C., 

Morrison ......6% 20 11,576 .579 
Mariana, C. H. WW. 

RUG iss tac 20 11,459 573 
Alpha, H. E. Yerxa 15 4,392 273 
Alastor, Breed & 

PE duaceclel< 12 3,240 .202 


*Percentages figured on at least 80 per cent 
of 20 scheduled races, giving 16 starts for 
both Alpha and Alastor. 


CortntH1an Yacut Crius CHAMPIONSHIP 
721 799 
‘ «te 


ee viii scebaas 11 8,72 

Ruweida III ...... 18 10,298 .792 
Chammse Tf 2.6 cesn> 13 8,157 627 
MOS” wi viaceeum 13 7,931 .610 
CO a Pree 12 6,402 .533 
Sree 10 2,436 244 
, Ore ree 10 2,239 224 





New Boats for Class ‘‘R’’ 


Class “R,” by far the most popu- 
lar class being raced at present, is 
to have many new boats next sea- 
son. The building activity in this 
class is not confined to any one 
locality, but new boats are assured 
wherever the class is raced. 

In Massachusetts Bay waters it 
is said that Gardner, Starling 
Burgess and Herreshoff will each be 


represented by a new boat next sea- 
son. John Alden is designing a 
new racer for Commodore T. B. 
VanDorn, of the Cleveland Y. C., 
and it is probable there will be a 
new boat from the board of the 
same designer in Chicago next sea- 
son. In San Francisco Bay a new 
“R” racer is being built at the yard 
of Frank Stone, especially designed 
for local conditions, while C. D. 
Mower has designed a boat for the 
bay. Los Angeles is also planning 
for a fleet of five or six boats to 
this class, from the board of an 
Eastern designer, while Puget 
Sound will probably have another 
boat to the class next season, de- 
signed by L. E. Geary, if plans 
mature. 

A western yachtsman has offered 
a cup for the “R” class to be raced 
for under the auspices of the newly 
formed Southern California Yacht- 
ing Association. The Deed of Gift 
is now being drawn and will pro- 
vide for the winner of three legs 
to hold the cup in perpetuity. 

Each leg on the cup to be won 
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on points in a series.of three races 
to be held on consecutive days. 

Each series of races to be held 
alternately in San Francisco bay 
and in Southern California waters. 
The latter course to be decided on 
by the Southern California Yacht- 
ing Association, 

Points in each race to be given 
according to the number of starters, 
the winner to take as many points 
as the number of yachts beaten and 
so on. If six yachts start the win- 
ner takes five points, the second 
yacht takes four points and so on. 

With the cup offered by the Chi- 
cago Y. C. for competition between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and 
the Great Lakes, to be held on Lake 
Michigan next September, it looks 
as if 1922 will be the most active 
season yet seen with this fine class. 





Nirwana Wins the George 
Cup 


An international race on Lake 
Ontario this summer which has re- 
ceived very little attention, yet 
which is the only race in which the 
yachtsmen of Canada and the 
United States have come together 
in a Universal Rule class, was that 
for the George Challange Cup, 
which was held off Hamilton, On- 
tario, the last week in July. This 
race brought together three class R 
boats, one representing Watertown, 
New York, one the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto, and one 
the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club. 

The three boats were the Huskie 
II, owned by S. D. Lansing, and 
sailed by Ed. Lansing of Water- 
town; the Scrapper IT, representing 
Toronto, and sailed by Norman 
Gooderham, and the Nirwana, rep- 
resenting Hamilton, and sailed by 
“Jimmy” Morrow. The two former 
boats have the Marconi or jib- 
headed rigs, while the Nirwana, 
which was built in 1912, still carried 
a gaff-headed mainsail. Strange to 
say it was the latter rig which took 
the series. This was due, however, 
mainly to the fact that the race the 
first day was sailed in a very strong 
breeze in which the two jib-headed 
boats were overpowered and the 
Scrapper IT had trouble keeping her 
mast in, the new wire shrouds 
stretching to such an extent that her 
skipper finally had to withdraw 
from the race after the first round 
in order to save his mast for the 
balance of the series. 

Nirwana won the first race after 
a great scrap with Huskie II, by 
the narrow margin of 25 seconds. 

The second and third races were 
sailed in lighter breezes and the 
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Scrapper II won both with ease, 
finishing the second race over %4 of 
a mile ahead, and the third race 
by over a mile, represented by 9 
minutes 15 seconds’ time. Nirwana 
took second in both of these races 
so that on points the latter won the 
cup, Scrapper II, of course, not 
getting any points for the day in 
which she was forced to quit. The 
standing on points was as follows: 
Nirwana 7, Scrapper II 6, and 
Huskie II 4. 


International ‘‘R’’ Class 
Race for the Isherwood 
Trophy 

HE series of races for the 

Isherwood Cup between the 
Seattle Yacht Club and the Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club, which was 
one of the principal international 
events of the Northwest, was un- 
fortunately inconclusive, as the 
series had to be called off after 
three races were sailed owing to 
lack of wind, which dragged the 
series out to such length that it 
could not be finished this year. 

The races were sailed in class 
“R.” The Seattle Yacht Club was 
represented by its sterling little 
racer Sir Tom, sailed by L. E. 
Geary, and the Royal Vancouver 
Yacht Club by Patricia, a new class 
“R” racer designed by Nicholson, 
built this year and_ sailed in 
the series by Ronald Maitland. 
Patricia had the jib-headed or Mar- 
coni rig, while Sir Tom stuck to the 
same gaff-headed rig that she has 
used since she was built in 1914. 
The series was to consist of the best 
three out of five races. 

The first race was over a trian- 
gular course, I2 miles in length, 
three times around; the wind being 
strong easterly. Patricia was first 
over the line in a very pretty start, 
though Sir Tom was only a few 
seconds after her, and in the 
weather position. Patricia kept her 
narrow lead on the first leg, which 
was a run, and on the next leg. 
which was a reach, she lengthened 
out her lead, as she did, also, on 
the last leg, which was a close reach 
instead of a beat, the yachts being 
just able to lay the mark. Patricia, 
with greater displacement than Sir 
Tom and slightly less sail, seemed 
to take more kindly to the heavy 
wind and lengthened out her lead 
on the second lap though the Sir 
Tom gained on the run in all three 
rounds. Just before the finish the 
wind lightened and headed Sir Tom 
so that she was forced to make a 
short hitch to fetch the line, the offi- 
cial time of the finish being: 
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Patricia, 12-00-04 and Sir Tom, 12- 
06-07. This was the first defeat 
which the Seattle Yacht Club’s boat 
had ever sustained. 

The next race, sailed Sept. 5, was 
over a windward and leeward 
course in a light westerly breeze, 
the start being postponed an hour 
waiting for the wind to strengthen. 
Geary had Sir Tom on the line with 
the gun and got the best position at 
the start, Patricia being so close 
that she was back winded by her 
opponent. She finally got clear, 
however, but Sir Tom rounded the 
first mark I minute and 10 seconds 
in the lead and was never headed 
thereafter. The American boat 
again showed her heels to the 
Canadian, which sailed well, how- 
ever, after the first leg to wind- 
ward. The Patricia gained on each 
windward leg but the American 
boat gained on each run, there be- 
ing only I minute and 14 seconds 
between the boats at the finish as 
the following table shows: 

Start Istround Second Finish 
Sir Tom 11:00:02 12:08:50 1:05:57 1:51:21 
Patricia 11:00:03 12:05:28 1:07:47 1:52:35 

The third race was held the next 
day over a triangular course, the 
wind being light easterly and flukey, 
the finish being little better than a 
drift. Sir Tom was again first over 
the line with Patricia only 3 sec- 
onds behind her, but Sir Tom had 
the best of it to the first mark when 
she had a lead of a minute. On the 
second round Maitland, in Patricia, 
cut down Sir Tom’s advantage and 
worked into the lead on the wind- 
ward leg, finishing the second round 
I minute, 5 seconds to the good. On 
the third round, however, Sir Tom 
again demonstrated her superior 
running abilities and in a breeze 
that was failing rapidly she crossed 
the finish line at 1:31:15, Patricia 
being 4 minutes and 17 seconds be- 
hind her. This gave the American 
boat two races to the Canadian’s 
one. 

Start 1stround Second Finish 
Sir Tom 10:15:15 11:10:35 12:20:40 1:31:15 
Patricia 10:15:18 11:11:85 12:19:35 1:35:32 

The next two attempts to sail a 
race were called off because the 
boats could not finish within the 
time limit, and as the series had 
already lengthened out beyond the 
time anticipated and the American 
crew had to get back to Seattle, the 
match was called off. The series 
will probably be sailed next year, 
beginning May 24, to decide which 
is the best boat. 

The Sir Tom was towed up from 
Seattle by Commodore James Grif- 
fiths’ power cruiser Sueja, her crew 
living aboard the power boat during 
the series, Stanley Griffiths sailing 
on the American boat with Geary. 
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The Sea Sled is the best type of high-speed boat for use in rough and broken water that has been 
developed. This is a 40-fcoter which will carry 24 passengers and is used on the open ocean off 
Atlantic City. She is powered with two Sterling dual-valve engines, totaling 450 H. P. 





For more protected waters the smal! displacement runabout has the call for those who want the thrills 
that go with high speed. Nutmeg, a 30-miler owned by G. A. Stafford, of New York, and powered 
with a single 125-H. P. Hall-Scott motor 
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Start of the second race for the Lipton Fish Class Trophy at Pensacola, October 16 


Mobile Takes Lipton Fish Class Interclub 


FTER having remained in the 

lockers of the Pensacola 
Yacht Club for a year as a result 
of a series of races off the South- 
ern Yacht Club in 1920, the Lipton 
Fish Class Interclub Trophy was 
lifted by the crews representing the 
Eastern Shore Yacht Club of Mo- 
bile, in a series of three hard- 
fought races October 15 and 16, off 
the Pensacola Yacht Club at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. This trophy is the 
most important that is raced for by 
sailing yachts in southern waters, 
and this year, the second in which 
it has been in competition, four 
yacht clubs were represented at the 
starting line. 

In 1919 Sir Thomas Lipton, hav- 
ing heard that the Southern Yacht 
Club of New Orleans had under- 
taken to promote a fleet of one-de- 
sign sloops, offered to donate a suit- 
able trophy for an interclub chal- 
lenge cup, to be open for competi- 
tion to any Gulf yacht club, the cup 
being presented through the South- 
ern Yacht Club. The races for this 
trophy are held annually, in Octo- 
ber, and the cup has done a great 
deal to foster this class of able, lit- 
tle centerboard sloops in every lo- 
cality where there is organized sail- 
ing on the Gulf. Under its stimu- 
lus various Gulf yacht clubs have 
built to this class and _ raced 
throughout the yachting season to 
pick crews to represent the club in 
the final races for the cup. 

In the races for the trophy each 


‘Trophy 


club is represented by two crews, 
these crews drawing lots in each 
race for the boats, and the scoring 
is on the point system, whereby a 
crew gets one point for finishing 
and one for every boat they defeat. 

The races this year found four 
clubs represented. These were the 
Southern Yacht Club, anxious to 
get back the trophy they had lost 
the year before, the Pensacola 
Yacht Club, bound to keep the 
trophy in Florida waters, the East- 
ern Shore Yacht Club of Mobile, 
and the Houston Launch Club of 
Texas. 

The first day’s race on October 
15 was started at 2 o’clock over the 
Pensacola Yacht Club course, in a 
moderate breeze which was appar- 
ently fading fast. The course was 
3 miles in length, to be sailed three 
times around, with a time limit 
of 3 hours; but after sailing two 
rounds of the course in very light 
and flukey airs it was apparent that 
the boats could not finish inside the 
limit and the race was called off, 
to be resailed the next day. 

This made it necessary to sail 
three races on the 16th instead of 
two, as originally planned. The 
first race was started at 8:45 in the 
morning. The wind at this time 
was light and flukey, but freshened 
later and the eight boats sailed a 
hard-fought race, the two Pensa- 
cola boats, Number 4, sailed by D. 
M., Witherill; and Number 2 sailed 
by J. W. Walthers, finishing in first 


and second places. The second 
race was started as soon after the 
finish of the first as the skippers 
could change boats, and was desig- 
nated as the sail off of the unfin- 
ished race of the previous day. 

An unfortunate incident in this 
race was the fouling of a mark by 
Witherill of the Pensacola Yacht 
Club after being fouled by Number 
6 of the Eastern Shore Yacht Club, 
and the subsequent disqualification 
of the former by the judges. Get- 
ting away in second place Wither- 
ill was approaching the western 
buoy of the course when he was 
fouled apparently by Jackson of the 
Mobile club and was forced to jibe, 
which resulted in his boom striking 
the flag on the buoy marking the 
turn. In jibing the jaws of With- 
erill’s gaff jumped the mast, but he 
made the run from the western 
buoy to the home mark without los- 
ing his position, and after sending 
a man aloft to fix the gaff he fin- 
ished in first position, only to be 
disqualified later. This, of course, 
prevented him from getting any 
points in this race. It is claimed 
that the judges based their deci- 
sion solely on the foul of the stake 
buoy, which they saw, there being 
no protest at the time their decision 
was rendered on the alleged foul of 
the Pensacola boat by the Mobile 
boat, which they did not see at that 
time. 

In the third race the two East- 
ern Shore skippers, E. B. Overton 
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and Irving Jackson, finished in first 
and second position, and when 
points were figured it was found 
that this club had won the trophy 
with 35 points as against 30 points 
for the Pensacola Yacht Club, the 
Houston Launch Club being third 
with I9 points and the Southern 
Yacht Club last with 15. The 
points of the Southern Yacht Club 
were lessened in the second race by 
one of their boats fouling the stake 
boat and withdrawing. 

The following ‘table shows the 
way the boats finished in each race 
and the number of points collected. 
This is the first race in which the 
Houston Launch Club has partic- 
ipated and their showing was 
particularly good as they had only 
been sailing in these boats for some 
eight weeks. Capt. Humphreville 
of this club won 13 of the 19 points 
scored by his club. 
in FIRST RACE ? 
Sloop Skipper P.Y.C. S.Y.C. LC. ¥. 
Mitchell i 
Walthers 
Overton 
Witherell ..... 8 
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SECOND RACE 
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Sloop Skipper P.Y.C. S.Y.C. H.L.C. Y. 
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THIRD RACE 


No. E. 
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Witherell disqualified, second race, 
Mitchell fouled buoy and did not 


Total 
Remarks: 
fouling buoy. 

finish rac*. 
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SUMMARY OF RACE 
1st 2d 8d 

Name of Club Race Race Race Total 
Eastern Shore Y. C. 8 12 15 35 
Houston Launch Club 7 7 5 19 
Southern _ ae 6 2 7 15 
Pensacola Y. C..... 15 6 9 30 
Remarks: First race sailed on Saturday, 


Oct. 15, was recalled owing to time limit having 
expired. Three races (shown above) sailed on 
Sunday, Oct. 16, at 8:45 A. M., 11:00 A. M., 
and 2:30 P. M. Third Annual Regatta will be 
held in October, 1922, in Mobile Bay. 
JAMES C. WATSON, 
Fleet Captain, Pen. Yacht Club. 


The third annual regatta for this 
trophy will be held, therefore, on 
Mobile Bay in October, 1922. 





Concerning Block Island 
S. E. Light 


In an article in the last issue of 
YACHTING on the Block Island 
Auxiliary Race, by H. C. Perrin, 
the statement was made that Block 
Island South East Light could not 
be seen from about W. by N., 
which puzzled those on the yawl 


Sagola. Mr. Perrin now writes as 
follows concerning this matter 


which is of importance to those sail- 
ing or cruising in the vicinity of the 
Island: 

“After the Block Island Auxil- 
iary Race I wrote the Hydro- 
graphic Office and called attention 
to the fact that the chart, buoy and 
light list and the Coast Pilot all de- 
scribe Block Island South East 
Light as 201 feet elevation, visible 
21 miles, but that none of them in- 
dicate the fact that it is not visible 
at all from the general direction of 
Plum Gut. I stated that this omis- 
sion frequently puzzled yachts rac- 
ing or cruising to Block Island 
through Plum Gut. I asked that 
the area within which this light was 
not visible be stated upon or in the 
above publication. 

“The attached letter from the 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, 
D. C., is the result, and is very 
satisfactory, not only in its promise 


Eight of the Fish Class fleet before the wind, approaching the leeward mark 
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of correction, but as well by show- 
ing that the United States Navy is 
glad to receive from those not in 
the service intelligent and construc- 
tive criticism and suggestion.” 


Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Howell C. Perrin, 
Chairman Regatta Committee, 
Larchmont Yacht Club, { 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir: -- 
With reference to your letter of 
August 12, 1921, concerning Block 
Island South East Light being ob- 
scured by high land between cer- 
tain bearings. The Hydrographic 
Office has taken up the matter with 
the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Lighthouses, with the re- 
sult that the information furnished 
by you will be shown in the next 
editions of the light and buoy lists. 
Respectfully, 
L. R. DE STEIGUER, 
Captain U. S. Navy, 
Hydrographer. 





Frederick M. Hoyt and 
C. D. Mower Associated 


An announcement that will inter- 
est all sailing yachtsmen, and par- 
ticularly those in the east, where 
both of the men are well known, 
is one made recently by Frederick 
M. Hoyt of the New York and 
Larchmont Yacht Clubs, that he 
has retired from the firm of Wm.. 
Gardner, f Broadway, New York, 
and is now associated with Charles 
D. Mower, Naval Architect, of 350 
Madison Ave., New York, designer 
of yachts, auxiliaries and motor 
vessels. Mr. Mower was formerly 
of the firm of Bowes and Mower of 
Philadelphia, but has had a New 
York office under the name of 
Charles D. Mower, naval architect, 
since the close of the war. 
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A Junior Series Team Race 


Teams of Boys From Eleven Yacht Clubs Sail Spirited Races for the Sears Cup 


The Eastern Yacht Club's 21-footers, sailed by crews of boys representing eleven 
Massachusetts yacht clubs for the Sears Cup 


HEN Commodore H. M. 

Sears of the Eastern Yacht 
Club offered a cup for a series of 
races to be sailed by the junior 
members of the yacht clubs on the 
north and south shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and of Buzzards Bay, 
he did something which will do a 
great deal for the future of yacht 
racing and sailing, and something 
which could be followed in other 
localities with benefit to the sport at 
large and to the individual yacht 
clubs in particular. 

Briefly the plan for the series was 
as follows: Each of the yacht 
clubs in the vicinity of Marblehead 
was invited to enter a crew of three 
boys to represent the club and to sail 
a series of races off the Eastern 
Yacht Club in three one-design 
boats, 21-feet overall, owned by the 
latter yacht club. Each race was 
divided into three heats and the 
crews changed boats after each 
heat so that no one crew would have 
any possible advantage by reason 
of one boat being somewhat bet- 
ter than another. 
scoring gave two points to the win- 
ner and one to the second boat, so 
that the boats getting the lower 
number of points in each race were 
eliminated from the series and the 
one with the greatest number of 
points sailed in the finals. The races 
were sailed morning and afternoon 
and the crews were given one hour 
before the first heat in which to 
take the boats and become ac- 
quainted with them. It was. surely 
a well-thought-out. plan, 


The method of: 


Eleven crews were entered for 
this first championship event, rep- 
resenting the following yacht clubs: 
The Manchester Y. C., Pleon Y. C. 
of Marblehead, Annisquam Y. C., 
Marblehead-Corinthian Y. C., Wol- 
laston Y. C., Cottage Park Y. C., 
Beverly Y. C., Duxbury Y. C., 
Hingham Y. C., Cohasset Y. C., 
and the New Bedford Y. C. Each 
of these clubs sent a crew of three 
boys, the pick of the junior mem- 
bership, or sons of members. 

The drawing for the first race 
brought together the Annisquam Y. 
C., the Pleon Y. C., and the Man- 
chester Y. C., and after three 
closely contested heats, in which 
each of the clubs got one first, the 
Pleon Y. C. finally won out with 4 
points and the Manchester and An- 
nisquam were eliminated. In the 
afternoon race between the Corin- 
thian Y. C., the Cottage Park Y. C., 
and the Wollaston Y. C., only two 
heats were necessary, as the Corin- 
thian Y. C. youngsters won both of 
them rather easily, and as the other 
two crews divided second and third 
places neither of them could have 
won by taking the third heat. 

The next day three of the south 
shore clubs met, the crews of Bev- 
erly, Duxbury and Hingham com- 
ing together in the forenoon race. 
The Beverly crew won two of the 
heats, but was forced to withdraw 
in the other for fouling one of the 
other boats while on the port tack, 
and this resulted in a tie on points 
at the end of the three heats be- 


tween the Beverly and Duxbury 


crews, the Hingham crew being 
eliminated. In the afternoon the 
Cohasset Y. C. and the New Bed- 
ford Y. C, crews met and the Co- 
hasset Y. C. crew won in two very 
close races, taking each heat by 2 
matter of seconds only. 

The next day the Beverly Y. C. 
and Duxbury Y. C. crews sailed off 
their tie, the Beverly boys winning 
both races and establishing their 
right to sail in the finals. This 
ended the preliminary racing and 
brought the match for the trophy 
down to the finals with four crews 
in the competition. These were, 
3everly Y. C., James Jackson, Jr., 
skipper and captain, R. H. Hallo- 
well and W. L. Hallowell; Corin- 
thian Y, C., David C. Percival, Jr., 
J. C. Gray, Jr., and Lawrence F. 
Percival, Jr.; Cohasset Y. C., 
James Perkins, captain and skip- 
per, George G. Crocker, Jr., and 
Ward Ayres; Pleon Y. C., Rich- 
ard S. Thayer, skipper and captain, 
Kenneth Kepner and A. Goodwin 
Wood, Jr. 

As there were four crews in the 
finals two series had to be sailed, 
the first between the Pleon, Corin- 
thian and Cohasset crews. Only 
two heats were needed for this first 
series as the Pleon Y. C. crew won 
them both, the Cohasset crew being 
eliminated. The second half of the 
finals, in which the Beverly Y. C. 
met the Corinthian and Pleon 
crews, the Corinthian youngsters 
won, taking two out of the three 
heats, the Beverly boat being elimi- 
nated. This left the crews of the 
Pleon Y. C. and the Corinthian Y. 
C. tied for the cup, so that a sail 
off was necessary the next day. 

The interest was at fever heat 
when the two crews*who had gone 
through the hard grind met on 
September 1 for the final race, and 
a good sized fleet of yachts was 
out at the starting line to see the 
race and to follow the boats over 
the course. The breeze was mod- 
erate in the first two races, one of 
which was won by the Pleon crew 
and the other by the Corinthian. 
The latter crew might have won 
them both except for the fact that 
the snap hook of the spinnaker 
caught on the spreader and pre- 
vented their getting the sail in on 
the windward leg. By the time 
these two heats were finished the 
breeze had soften considerably and 
the third race was sailed in very 
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slow time, the Pleon Y. C. crew 
finishing ahead, working air cur- 
rents with skill and leaving the 
Corinthian crew far behind, 

The Pleon boat, handled by 
“Dick” Thayer, thus slipped over 
the line after a race taking 1 hour 
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does more to promote interest in 
racing among the younger gen- 
eration of sailors than anything that 
has been tried before, and we hope 
that many other yacht clubs will 
see fit to do as much for the young- 
sters as has the Eastern. 
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and 55 minutes, and won the cup 
for a year, or until it is taken away 
by some smarter, abler crew. 

It is such a series as this that 


Sail plan of Eastern Yacht Club 21-footers 


The boats in which this series 
was sailed were designed by John 
G. Alden, and are of a modified 
dory type with an after overhang 
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and Marconi rig. The plans of the 
boats are reproduced herewith. 


They are 21 feet in length overall 
by 17 feet on the water, 6 feet’ 4 
inches beam, of centerboard type, 
and carry 230 square feet of sail. 
They are fast, able little boats, ana 
of a type well suited for such a 
contest as this. 





Tamaqua Yacht Club 
Ocean Race 


The Tamaqua Yacht Club of 
Brooklyn is one of the few clubs on 
the Atlantic Coast that still holds 
ocean races for motor boats, and 
the annual event of this club was 
held on September 18 over the 
club’s 50-mile course. A _ strong 
wind of 35 miles strength whipped 
the surface of the water into vi- 
cious whitecaps, and gave condi- 
tions that tried the boats and crews 
to the utmost. 

Of the 15 starters, 10 finished, 
the winner being Viva, owned by 
A. Pettit, on corrected time, though 
Madeline III, owned by O. Reilly, 
finished in the lead, being closely 
pushed by Commodore J. A. Fils- 
ner’s Renslif. The following shows 
the elapsed and corrected times: 

Elapsed Corrected 


Time Time 
Yacht and Owner H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Pt, i DE. os ane teankae f 5:45:32 6:01:26 
Faicon, P. W. Johns....... ! 5:57:56 
Madeline III, O. Reilly..... 5:30:57 
Adelew, F Salomon..... 6:13:11 
Natalie II, A. Nelson...... 6:13:58 
Minnie B., E. V. Barton. 5:59:50 
Iralour, A. W. Middleton. ” 6:13:21 
Grace Irene, F. A. 
Renslif, J. "A. 
Nero, C: ~ 
teroo 
rs M. 
6 
J. 
Ss 


oc 
os 
iS) 
ry 
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Wilder.. 6:16:27 
Filsner...... 5:33:54 
G. Thomas.. 6:15:52 5:48: 14 

O’Brien. ...+. Did not finish 

POW. 6002 0% Did not finish. 

W. Huntley... Did not finish. 
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Redest fi, 
Pendowdy, 
Marion B., 


Lindstrom. Did not finish, 
CEs ban. Did not finish. 





Plans of 21-foot, one-design boats of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, sailed by crews of boys in the Junior 


Series Team Race 
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A 35-foot power cruiser designed by Tams, Lemoire & Crane, for use in Florida 


Two Florida Cruising and Fishing Boats 


A 35-Footer for Florida 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane of New 
York have just turned out a very 
interesting little power cruiser for 
one of their clients, and the boat is 
now under construction at the 
Kretzer Boat Works, for use in 
Florida for the coming winter. 

As the plans show the boat is 35 
feet over all by 9 feet beam and 2 
feet 6 inches draft. She is intended 
principally for fishing and for this 
reason is equipped with two J. V. 
B. motors which will give sufficient 
speed to go to the fishing grounds 
without loss of time, and by shut- 
ting down one motor and running 
the other slowly a speed can be ob- 
tained which is required for 
trolling. 

The owner’s specific wishes have 
been carried out in the design to get 
one good berth in case it should be 
necessary to remain on board over 
night. The berth is located about 
30 inches from the floor and under 








it is a sliding table with drawers and 
lockers. The transom can be ex- 
tended which would give room for 
another berth if it should be re- 
quired. 

The head room in cabin is 6 feet 
3 inches and this is had without 
spoiling the profile of the boat. The 
size of the refrigerator is sufficient 
to carry 200 Ib. of ice, and an alco- 
hol stove is installed for cooking. 
The cockpit is self bailing and the 
controls are brought to the steering 
station. The awning is cut off at 
stern so as to permit the use of rod 
and line while still fishing from the 














stern. The seat back is removable 
for the same purpose. With the 
power provided the speed should 
be in excess of 16 miles per hour. 
The hull is fairly heavy to give the 
necessary strength and seaworthi- 
ness if boat should be used in open 
waters. 





A Florida Day Cruiser 
and Fishing Boat 


A new 36-foot stock cruiser that 


will interest the man going to 
Florida this winter, or those who 
like to fish, is one being built by the 
J. M. Densmore Co., of Atlantic, 
Mass., who have turned out recent- 
ly two standardized 73-foot cruisers, 
one of which was the Rami II, 
owned by Phineas Sprague, of Bos- 
ton, which was illustrated in the 
last issue of YACHTING. 

Briefly enumerated, some of the 
desirable features of this new design 


























A 36-foot fishing and cruising boat designed for Florida use by J. M. Densmore Co. 
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Accommodation plan of 36-foot combination cruising and fishing boat 


are, a large sunken cockpit deep 
enough to be safe for children, an 
elevated bridge to give good steer- 
ing vision, large galley, cabin to 
sleep four, plenty of locker and 
storage space, full headroom, good 
toilet, all on a length of 36 feet, to- 
gether with shoal draft, and speed 
from II to 12 miles to 18 to 20 miles 
per hour. 

These features have been made 
into a harmonious whole by the 
firm’s consulting architect, Ralph E. 
Winslow, and by Mr. Densmore, 
through their many years of experi- 
ence with this size of boat. 

Forward is a large rope locker, 
abaft which is the toilet room and 
two large clothes lockers. Then 
comes a large cabin 8 feet long with 
full headroom, transom and Pull- 
man berths, table, etc. The galley 
is very complete, being fitted with 
the usual appliances as well as with 
lockers for guns, fishing tackle, etc. 
The engine will be installed under 
the bridge with fuel tanks of 160 
gallons capacity. The elevated 
bridge has a seat for three, the usual 
navigating equipment and engine 
controls, glass windshield, spray 
cloths, awning and side curtains. 
The large self-bailing cockpit is cov- 
ered with a sliding awning, and is 
fitted with a fish well. 

The builders will furnish these 
boats with either 4 cylinder, 25-35 





Deck and accomntodation plan of 103-foot power 


H. P. at 600-g00 R. P. M. or 4- 
cylinder 80-100 H. P. at 1000-1200 
R. P. M., according to the speed 
desired. 

Everything entering into the con- 
struction and equipment of these 
boats will be of the best. The dimen- 
sions are: L. O. A. 36 feet, 3 inches, 
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a flush decked boat with a turtle 
back deck forward and aft to shed 
boarding seas. 

No attempt has been made to 
provide room for a large party, but 
special care was taken to make a 
design suitable for living aboard 
and for long trips off shore. As 
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Outboard profile of 103-foot seagoing power yacht 


L. W. L. 35 feet, 3 inches, beam 9 
feet, 6 inches, draught 2 feet, 6 
inches. 





A Twin-Screw Seagoing 
Motor Yacht 


A very interesting type of sea- 
going motor yacht is shown in the 
accompanying plans, by Ralph E. 
Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., which 
have many commendable and or- 
iginal features. The design shows 











the crew will have to be double for 
sea trips their accommodations 
were given a great deal of consid- 
eration; also the entrances to all 
quarters were planned to prevent 
water from getting below. 
Attention has also been given to 
safety and ventilation. The hull 
is sub-divided into six compart- 
ments by five watertight bulkheads. 
On deck there is a large dining 
room in the forward deck house 
with a deck toilet and chart room; 




















cruiser designed by Ralph E. Winslow 
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Plans of 52-foot overall auxiliary cruising yawl, designed by Edson B. Schock 


entrance is also had to the officers’, 
crew’s quarters and engine room 
through this deck house. On the 
after deck is a small deck shelter to 
give protection from the wind, 
spray, etc., and still allow the owner 
and guests to be on deck in bad 
weather. The large flush deck also 
provides an abundance of deck 
space and plenty of room for the 
storage of small boats, which con- 
sist of a power tender, life-boat and 
dinghy. 

Below decks, the forward part of 
the boat is given over to the crew 
and consists of the following ac- 
commodations: a fore- 


castle with four or six / 


berths, lockers, toilet 
and a shower bath, a 
large galley, officers’ 
toilet room, service re- 
frigerator, officers’ 
mess room and three 
staterooms for the five 
or six officers. Below 
these quarters is a 











large storeroom, refrigerating room 
and compartments for watertanks, 
chairs, ships’ stores and reserve fuel 
tanks. 

Amidships is the engine room 
that contains the main engines, fuel 
tanks, electric plant, bilge, fire, air 
and service pumps, batteries, work 
bench and other auxiliary machin- 
ery and the main fuel tanks. The 
two main engines are of 200-225 
h, p., each of the 6-cylinder heavy 
duty type. 

The after part of the boat is 
given over to the owner and guests 
and consists of an owner’s state- 

































Sail plan of 52-foot cruising yawl 





room, private bath and dressing 
room, a large main cabin or living 
room, guests’ stateroom, toilet room 
and an abundance of locker and 
storage space. 

The design shows an excellent 
type of seagoing motor yacht and 
she should make as safe and com- 
fortable a cruising yacht for long 
trips as is possible in this size of 
craft. 

The dimentions are; Length over 
all, 103 feet; length waterline, 92 
feet 6 inches; beam, 18 feet; draft, 
6 feet 6 inches. 





A 52-Foot Auxiliary Yaw! 
for the West Coast 


In the general arrangement of a 
yacht there is nothing quite so satis- 
factory as being able to enter from 
deck into a vestibule instead of 
stepping into the main cabin. We 
have, also, always had a friendly 
feeling for the layout, having a 
double stateroom aft with a main 
cabin amidships, as was so often 
found a few years ago but is seen 
so seldom in the small yacht of 
today. 

However, Edson B. Schock, N. 
A., the designer of the auxiliary 
yawl shown herewith and which is 
being built for W. Cline of the 
Royal Vancouver Yacht Club, has 
worked out an accommodation plan 
which combines both of the fore- 
going points. 

She is an able, husky looking 
yacht, and her principal dimensions 
are: length overall, 52 feet; water- 
line, 3714 feet; beam, 14% feet, 
@hd draught, 7 feet. She has a sail 
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area of approximately 1,500 square 
feet. 

A close study of the plans will 
show that the sides of the cabin 
trunk have very little curve in 
them, being almost parallel to the 
center line of the boat, and forming 
the cockpit coaming aft of the 
steerage. 

At the after end of the steerage 
one will notice that the cabin trunk 
is cut in toward the center for a 
distance of about two feet, this 
after part of the trunk being made 
only wide enough to give full head- 
room over the floor. The windows 
shown in this part of the house are 
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protected from the seas by the 
cockpit coaming and also by storm 
shutters in very bad weather. 

The companionway is on the 
starboard side, which lands one in 
the steerage, where rain coats and 
oilers may be removed and hung in 
the space provided for them along- 
side of and under the steps. On 
the port side is a toilet room with 
the usual fittings and linen locker. 
Located as it is makes it of easy 
access from all parts of the boat 
and also from deck. 

The double stateroom aft is well 
laid out and gives comfortable ac- 
commodations for two, fitted as it 

is with two single berths, seats, 
shelves, lockers and exception- 
ally large bureau having five 


AN drawers and drop front at the 
Xj neha 












































An 18-foot keel, non-sinkable, one-design knockabout, designed by Ralph E. Winslow 
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The main cabin is 8 feet long 
and contains two single berths, 
seats, shelves, lockers, table and 
buffet. The galley contains stove, 
racks and hooks for cooking uten- 
sils, dish racks, sink and dresser. 
The engine, which will be of about 
12/15 H. P., is also located in the 
galley and will be entirely enclosed 
with removable sections, so as to 
be easy of access. 

The deck is carried aft beyond 
the forward end of the cabin house 
and the space under it made into 
two lockers. This is of great im- 
portance in the construction of a 
yawl, as they are apt to be weak at 
this place, although the mast in 
this yawl is stepped some distance 
aft of the forward end of the 
waterline, which will not only give 
her added strength but also make 
her easier on her rigging. 





An 18-Foot Knockabout 
for One-Design Class 


One of the first considerations 
in a small boat for a one-design 
class should be safety and sea- 
worthiness, rather than speed alone. 
Too many classes have gone to the 
bad because everything was sacri- 
ficed to speed. Therefore, the plans 
by Ralph E, Winslow, shown here- 
with, are especially interesting, be- 
ing of a safe and sane knockabout, 
suited for afternoon sailing, fishing 
or for a one-design class for the 
younger generation who are grad- 
uating from the skiff and sailing 
dinghy classes. 

The plans show a non-capsizable 
keel boat of liberal freeboard and 
sheer, short overhangs, plenty of 
beam and moderate sail area. She 
has a large cockpit. The design 
provides for either a watertight 
self bailing cockpit or watertight 
bulkheads as preferred, making the 
boat non-sinkable. 

The sail is all inboard, which 
makes it easy to handle. Her lines 
are powerful and she should carry 
her sail well. She looks like an 
excellent seaboat and should be 
able to go out in any sort of sum- 
mer weather. This design makes 
a comfortable, able, dry and 
weatherly little boat. 

The construction called for is 
strong and substantial. This boat 
could probably be built as a one- 
design class for about $500.00. 

The dimensions are as follows: 

Length overall, 18 feet; length, 
load waterline, 13 feet 3 inches; 
beam, 6 feet 4 inches; draft, 3 feet 
9 inches; sail area, 223 square feet; 
lead ballast on keel, 800 pounds. 
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Interior Layouts for 
Modern Auxiliary 
Cruising Schooners 

HE growth in popularity dur- 

I ing the last few years of the 
small schooner designed on fisher- 
man’s lines, which is undoubtedly 
the best and ablest type for cruis- 
ing purposes so far developed, has 
brought about as well a considera- 
ble change in the conception of the 
interior layout, and the conven- 
tional yacht accommodation plan 
has undergone a change that has 
much to commend it. 

In the first place, the design of 
this particular type allows greater 
latitude in planning the interior, 
as the greater beam, fuller under- 
body and shorter ends, gives greater 
room below decks. Then again we 
are getting away from the tendency 
to cut the little ship up into too 
many compartments or cabins, and 
are beginning to realize that a 30- 
or 40-foot waterline yacht cannot 
have the privacy that is offered by a 
large ship. Instead, owners are be- 
ginning to find that elbow room, 
plenty of floor space and a practical 
and convenient arrangement of the 
living quarters are much more im- 
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portant than several small cubby 
holes for staterooms. 

As an example of the growing 
tendency in interior layouts we 
show photographs we have recently 
received of the interior of the aux- 
iliary schooner Whistler, designed 
by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. It is seldom 
that good interiors of a boat as 
small as this (she is 47 feet on the 
waterline) are taken. In the case 
of this yacht the designer has not 
attempted to cut her up too much 
but has rather gone in for a few, 
roomy, light compartments in which 
one can move around and do the 
necessary work below decks with 
convenience and comfort. 

The living quarters consist of just 
two large cabins, the main cabin 
being amidships with a small trunk 
over the floor, giving unusual head 
room, while oblong windows in the 
trunk provide plenty of light. This 
compartment will sleep five, there 
being not only side transoms with 
folding berths back of them, but a 
fine athwartship transom at the 
after end. On the forward bulk- 
head of this room is a mahogany 
table, which folds back against the 
bulkhead and is extremely conveni- 
ent to the galley, which is just for- 
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The main cabin amidships looking aft 


The galley has plenty of elbow room and all the conveniences 






Main cabin showing extension table in place 


The after cabin, showing 4-cylinder Sterling motor 
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ward of this cabin, There are plenty 
of buffets, dressers, clothes lockers, 
and the like, a feature which is 
often neglected in small boats. 

The after cabin is arranged to 
accommodate three persons and be- 
tween the two is a well arranged 
toilet room so that it is easily ac- 
cessible from either cabin. 

The galley is fitted with Ship- 
mate range, a large ice chest, sink, 
and all the necessary details for 
convenience in cooking. Forward 
there is a large forecastle with 
berths for two men. The motor is 
installed in the after cabin, close to 
the after bulkhead. It is a 25-55 
H. P. 4-cylinder Sterling, and is 
quiet and clean, with all the refine- 
ments of late engine practice. 

This arrangement of the two 
cabins is particularly desirable 
when under way, as it leaves the 
main cabin free for sleeping and 
eating with no chance of its occu- 
pants being disturbed, as the after 
cabin is used for navigating pur- 
poses and for the working of the 
vessel when under power. We be- 
lieve that this general plan of lay- 
out will become very popular in the 
future. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Measuring a Model Yacht 


The official measurer of a model 
yacht club has duties imposed upon 
him which may determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the season. The 
experience of the writer, who served 
in this capacity with the old Amer- 
ican Model Yacht Club for over ten 
years, has convinced him that much 
time and patience is required in 
order to make things run smoothly, 
especially at the beginning of the 
season. 

The measurement of thirty odd 
boats and the determination of time 
allowance furnish as much excite- 
ment as the races themselves, for 
on these calculations depend the 
good relations between all the 
parties concerned. Every owner 
wants his boat measured first, to 
know “where he is at;” or if a boat 
has been measured the previous 
season the owner will come to the 
measurer and intimate that it is not 
necessary to remeasure his boat, as 
she is practically the same boat. 
You think to yourself — well, that 
is one less to tackle. But wait; the 
owner’s conscience seems to prick 
him and he winds up with, “The 
only change I have made is giving 
her a deeper fin, with-a new lead 
bulb, same weight, you know, as 
near as I can guess, and I have 
made a new mainsail and topsail, 
and taken some off the foresail and 
enlarged the jib.” This is only one 
instance; there are others of the 
same order. 

Then, again, an owner with a 
new model will tell you that his 
boat was designed or built for the 
third or second class, as the case 
may be, and she measures within 
that class. Of this he is positive, 
as he had her in the bathtub at home 
and measured her with a yard stick 
or a two-foot rule. When meas- 
ured officially in the club tank she 
proves to be two inches in excess 
of his estimate. My experience has 
been that fully fifty per cent of new 
models, when officially measured, 
were one to two and sometimes 
four inches in excess of designed 
water line, which possibly placed 
them in a class above that for which 
they were intended. This means a 
reduction in ballast and more meas- 
uring. 

We will now take up the duties 
of the measurer, as his work natur- 
ally precedes that of the sailing 
committee, of which he should be 
chairman, as his familiarity with 
the measurements and peculiarities 
of each model entered in a race 
aids him in his rulings. 





Three one-design, 30-inch overall model yachts, designed and built by N. A. Beketov, 
for sailing and racing on Lake Wardnagh, Conn. 


The first thing to be done is to 
measure all the models as they 
come to the boat house on the open- 
ing of the season. The measure- 
ment of hull should be taken as 
follows: Length overall and great- 
est beam wherever found. The 
measurement of draught is left until 
boat is placed in club tank for meas- 
urement on waterline, which we 
will explain further on; sail area 
also should be left to the last, as 
there are many changes made be- 
fore a boat is in proper balance, 
satisfactory to the owner. Weight 
of boat complete must be obtained 
by means of a small platform scale ; 
this gives her displacement in 
pounds, 

For the measurement on the load 
waterline a tank should be pro- 
vided, such as shown in accompany- 
ing drawing. Pine should be used 
in the construction, not less than 
1% inches thiek. Sides and ends 
should be t6ngued and grooved, 
with lower edge rabbeted to bot- 
tom as per drawing (see sections). 
Ends boxed in to sides and bottom, 
with a tie piece across the ends at 
top of sides; then a strip of brass 
or galvanized iron about 1/16 
inch thick by 1% inches wide 
(made as per plan), should be fas- 
tened across about three or four 
inches from end piece of tank, to 
act as a stop for after end of model 
at her waterline, the tank being 
filled so that the water just takes 
the top edge of bent portion. 

As the weight of a model will dis- 
place and raise the water level, a 
one-inch hole should be bored in 
end of tank, just below the stop, 
and a plug provided, the removal of 
which will allow sufficient water to 
flow out to level of top edge of 
stop. A hole in bottom of tank, 


with plug, should be provided to 
allow all water to flow out when 
tank is out of commission. 

The measuring staff should be 
made of some hard wood, about 
34 inch thick, 2 inches wide, with 
a parallel face of about 3% inch, 
the rest to be beveled to inner edge. 
The outer edge should be perfectly 
straight to take head of T square. 
The staff should extend from the 
forward edge of stop, on side, to 
other end of tank and squared up 
true, at right angles to stop. Only 
the ends should be fastened; other- 
wise if fastened at intervals of its 
length it would go and come with 
the bulging of sides of tank, caused 
by pressure of water, thereby 
throwing it out of true, making 
error in measurements. 

Twenty inches from stop the 
scale is begun, which should be di- 
vided into inches and tenths of 
inches. By starting twenty inches 
from edge of stop we get a reading 
of twenty inches at once, with one 
inch added from there on, making 
the divisions on scale 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
so on to as many as we wish to 
take on the longest water line in 
any class that may be measured. 
The T square should have a flexible 
metal blade, with the outer corner 
cut at an angle, as per sketch, the 
point of which can be placed on 
inside of bobstay if found neces- 
sary. 

The models should be placed very 
gently in water, so as to avoid dis- 
turbing its surface, and tank should 
be placed on a steady foundation 
in the lee of some shed or building, 
or inside boat house if there is room 
enough ; if this is not possible some 
sheeting should be attached to two 
poles, and held upright to windward 
by two assistants, and as close as 
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angle made as per 
sketch, the short. leg 
of which should be 
about nine inches 
long. This can be 
made of wood, the 
long side sliding 
against the inside of 
tank, and short end 
coming up against the 
under side of keel at 
greatest draught. On 
the long end a scale 
can be made, reading 
in inches and tenths. 
The operation can be 
understood readily by 
reference to sketch. 
These measurements 
should be jotted down 
} in a memorandum 

book for further ref- 
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consistent to allow measurer room 
to move about the tank, to protect 
from the wind, 

The model when placed in tank 
should be allowed to float gently to 
and against the stop, not allowed 
to ride it, and held there by an as- 
sistant by only the touch of a finger, 
the measurer taking his position 
with the T square, closely following 
the retreat of the forward end of 
waterline on model. When she 


touches the stop the assistant (who 
is stationed at the after end) should 
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call out, and measurer should note 
quickly when his T square cuts the 
scale, holding square .on staff until 
he has verified his reading. 

It will require a little practice to 
make accurate measurements as the 
model will swing side to side. How- 
ever, by touching on either side of 
bowsprit while sliding the square 
she can be controlled fairly well. 
Before she leaves the tank her draft 
should be obtained by means of an 











Lines of Third Class model yacht Dauntless, designed by John O. Berg for F. Branig 
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It should be 

seen to that al! 

weights for trimming boat are in 

their place, if any are to be used. 
FRANK NICHOLS. 





Model Yacht Dauntless 


One of the successful Third 
Class model yachts raced under the 
colors of the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club is Dauntless, built by 
Mr. Frederick Branig, the lines of 
which are given herewith. 

Dauntless has been raced during 
the seasons 1918 to 1920 and 
particularly in a light wind has 
given a remarkable account of her- 
self. While she has not succeeded 
in lifting the cup for any of the 
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“RICHARDS’ MADE” sailing and power models 
that actually perform up to expectations are 
SAILED and RACED with SUCCESS in every 
state in the U. S. and Canada; Argentine, Brazil, 


China, Russia, Bermuda, Barbados. 


One Design Class Models from 36” to 73” priced 


from $60.00 to $350.00. 


rest of the story. 





Circular by Return Mail 


WILLIAM RICHARDS 
747 Tremont Avenue, New York City 
Phone Tremont 2382 
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Hundreds of unsolicited letters tell the 









“RICHARDS’ MADE” 
Complete Construction Sets, 
in 5 sizes from 18” to 36”, will 
make this practical and fast 
Sailing Model 
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Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 
engines. We are in position to build 
you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on 
your new yacht for next season. 





6-Cylinder, 644"x 8%" 65 H.P. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch 
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Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 


Twentieth Century Engine NEW YORK 








ASK CARPENTER 


If in doubt in regard to the cost or 
suitability of any device for your 
boat. 

Put the question up to us! We 
have been the guide, counsel, and 
friend of three generations of 
Yachtsmen. 

Our position in the business brings 
us in touch with all the newest 
devices and our experience enables 
us to give you intelligent advice. 
An evidence of our capability is 
shown in the instructive articles 
on the care and management of 
boats in our Marine Catalog. Sent 
free to boatmen. Ask for Catalog 
103A. 


Gero-B-CanpEnTER & Co 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
202 W. Austin Ave., Chicagu 
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season’s races, she has always stood 
close to the top. 

The lines show a powerful, large 
displacement boat with full, round- 
ing lines typical of the best in boats 
under the old measurement rule. 
Her sail area has been increased to 
3,000 square inches for summer 
sailing on enclosed waters. 

Dauntless would prove a good 
boat for outside work and by in- 
creasing her displacement and re- 
ducing her rig to that shown in the 
plan would rate under Class B of 
the present American Rating Rule. 

Dauntless was designed by John 
O. Berg, and her dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 66 
inches; length water line, 41% 
inches ; beam, 13.4 inches; draught, 
15% inches; sail area, 2,451 square 
inches (as per plan) ; displacement, 
29.84 pounds. 


How to Build a Model 


Yacht by the Lift Method 
PART IV 

The finishing work inside the hull 
should be done with flat sweep 
gouges wherever possible, so as to 
level off the little grooves made by 
the regular gouges, the idea being 
to produce a shell whose expansion 
with the dampness will be as even 
as possible. 

At least one coat of shellac should 
be given both the outside and inside 
when this part of the work is com- 
pleted, and then some No. 46 twist 
drills should be obtained, together 
with a package of “World’s Fair” 
wooden toothpicks, which will be 
found in most any high-class drug 
store. These picks should be cut in 
half and their extreme fine points 
clipped off, ready for driving. In 
boring holes for these picks, which 
should be about 3% inch apart, it will 
be necessary to slant the drills in 
such a way as to assure the peg en- 
tering both sides of the seam, i. e., 
the hole should pass through one lift 
and positively into the next lift. 
With the holes finished, the pegs 
should be dipped in shellac and 
driven immediately. 

Clipping the remaining portion of 
the peg left above the hull is the 
next operation, and then the whole 
outside of the hull should be gone 
over very carefully and thoroughly 
sandpapered. The inside of the hull 
should be given at least four coats 
of shellac with plenty of time be- 
tween coats for proper drying. 

Two deck carlins should be made 
up and sawed out to a shape repre- 
senting the proper crown of the 
deck. These two carlins may be let 
into the walls of the hull, so that 
their upper surface will come flush 
with the edges of the hull. These 
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edges should be shellacked, as well 
as the upper face of the carlins and 
the underside of deck, where it 
touches the hull. This first coat of 
shellac is used as a priming to fill 
the pores, and when ready to set the 
deck another coat of shellac should 
be given to the two surfaces just be- 
fore placing the deck in position. 
The deck may be fastened with 
pegs, and, of course, the process is 
just about the same as already de- 
scribed. 

A deck of three-ply material is 
about as good as anything that 
can be used, and need not be 
over 3/32 inch in thickness. This 
can be found in stock in some of the 
places that make a specialty of ply- 
wood, and usually it has two birch 
faces. If a Marconi rig is to be 
used, it is a good idea to place one 
of the deck carlins already men- 
tioned forward of the mast hole, 
with an additional carlin just abaft 
the hole. If it is decided to have a 
very thin shell, it is a good idea to 
place two extra carlins just where 
the tube leads through the deck for 
the keel bolt. When the deck is in 
place and the shellac has had time 
to set, the deck edge should be care- 
fully faired off with the rest of the 
hull. Before the deck has time to 
become soiled from finger marks, a 
good coat of shellac should be ap- 
plied, which need not be sanded un- 
til ready to finish up the deck. 

The hole for the rudder tube 
should now be bored parallel to the 
stern angle of the keel, straight 
through the: shell and out through 
deck. The rudder tube should be 


forced through this hole, and when 
in its proper position should have 
plenty of Ambroid applied to both 


deck and hull ends. It will be 
found that this outside application 
of Ambroid will penetrate nearly 
1/16 inch into the wood, and at the 
same time will form a fillet around 
the tube which will always remain 
tight unless broken by abuse. 

In order to assure more satisfac- 
tion than can be obtained by mak- 
ing up a wooden rudder, the extra 
work of cutting out an aluminum 
rudder from sheet metal and rivet- 
ing on a brass rudder post will com- 
pensate you for the added work. 
The post should be figured to come 
above the deck about 3% inch, and 
should have two sides slightly flat- 
tened in a plane running parallel 
with the center line of deck when 
rudder is in a perfectly straight 
fore and aft position. When this 
has been made up it may be slipped 
up into the rudder tube for trial. 
Care should be taken to see that 
there is ample clearance between the 
forward edge of rudder and the 
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half-round groove in the keel to 
allow for various coats of paint. 
The rudder should then be slipped 
out and may be coated with what- 
ever flat color it is desired to use 
on the underbody. A saving of 
weight may be obtained, and equally 
good results derived, if the hull is 
given one coat of shellac on the bare 
wood, which coat must not be 
sanded. When dry, the surface is 
very fuzzy, and it is to this fuzz that 
the flat color will adhere, saving the 
weight of an oil priming, which is 
considerable. 

Sanding may be commenced after 
the first coat of flat color is thor- 
oughly dry, and any filling that may 
be necessary in slight holes or dents 
should be done with white lead 
putty. Another coat of flat color 
may be applied after the putty, and 
it is suggested that at least two days 
be given for the thorough drying of 
this coat. If this time is allowed for 
drying, it will be found, when 
sanded very lightly, that the surface 
will be ready for whatever finishing 
coat is used. This, of course, ap- 
plies to enamels only. If a flat 
color and varnish is to be used, then 
the surface should be used to take 
the last coat of flat color, this color 
being the shade that you want the 
boat to be. No sanding can be done 
on this last coat, as to do so would 
change the shade in spots, which, 
after varnishing, would result in a 
very streaky-appearing job. An- 
other coat of shellac should be ap- 
plied, and this also should be 
sanded, when the surface will be 
ready for the final coats of spar var- 
nish. This is where you will want 
to hurry the most; it is, however, 
the place where you must hurry 
the least. It is very important to 
the appearance of the boat that this 
suggestion be heeded, as there is no 
greater disappointment than a poor 
finish on an otherwise nicely made 
model. 

It will do no harm to let this 
paint dry for a week, if you can stay 
away from the work that long, and 
in the meantime one can work out 
the tiller, which should fit over the 
rudder post, being hinged by means 
of a pin running crosswise through 
the tiller and the post, which will 
allow the tiller an up-and-down 
movement only. The steering end 
of tiller should have one eye placed 
above, or on the upper side, and 
one eye on the lower side, to take 
mainsheet and spring respectively. 
This could be made up and laid one 
side for the final fitting, whenever 
the hull is hard enough to handle 
without leaving finger marks. 

Wo. RICHARDS. 
(To be concluded) 
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4 To be awake, or not to be—that is the question in these 
days of high pressure business and burning competition. 


¥ It refers to men or magazines. 


4 For forty years OUTING magazine has been recognized as 
the “outdoor authority” among all who temper their business 
affairs with a knowledge of what is going on outdoors. 


{ Men who like to hunt, fish, travel, motor, and follow the 
trend of sport through eyes geared at a high caliber. 


§ OUTING expresses that much overworked word “class”— 
the biggest minds in America turn to it when seeking knowl- 
edge of the outdoor world. 


Here is an opportunity to get OUTING in combination with 
other magazines at a saving. Select your preference: 


OUTING 
Forbes Magazine 
Both for $7 
Canadian postage, extra $1; foreign, $2. 


OUTING 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
All for $8.50 
Canadian postage, extra $1; foreign, $4. 
OUTING 
All Outdoors 
Yachting 
All for $10 
Canadian postage, extra $1.35; foreign, $2.60. 


A single subscription to OUTING costs $4. Canadian postage 
extra 50 cents; foreign, $1. 


Get into the swing of enjoying the outdoor life! 
Live it! Read about it! 


Send your subscription to: 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a simple 
set or one more elaborate, 
it is well to know Oving- 
ton’s, whose exceptional 
facilities and 75-year-old 
experience are at your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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Built by 


LUDERS 


The Last Word in Yacht Designing 
and Building 


Luders Marine 
Construction Company 


Stamford, Conn. 





Here’s a New 
MINIATURE MARINE 
REPRODUCTION 


A Complete 
Construction Set. 


“Everything but the 
paint’”’ 


Many other things 
in our New Catalog 


The H. E. Boucher 
Mig. Co. 
152 Lafayette St. N. 














Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


The BETTER Marine Engine for runabouts 
and fast cruisers. Greater Speed— More 
Economical—Less Vibration—More Engine 
Room Space. “Always Reliable.” 




















4Cyl. 125 H. P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY ‘4 Cyl. 200 H. P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO, Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch 260 Main St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














The New Dauntless Jolly Boat 


A Very Remarkable Rowing and Sailing 
Dinghy With Marconi Rig. 


You are sure to be interested in this powerful 
little ship, designed by E. N. Way to meet the 
demand for an able and fast sailing boat, easy 
to row, which two men may carry. Quantity 
production permits low price. Write today for 
all particulars! 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


New Speedway Model ‘“‘R”’ 


The Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, builders of the Speedway en- 
gine, have just placed on the market a 
new model of this well-known motor. 

This engine is of the overhead, dual- 
valve, separate-head type with two cam 
shafts, separate push rods and rocker 
arms for operating each valve. It is 
built in the six-cylinder size only, with 
634” bore and 84” stroke, developing 
300 B.H.P. at 1,300 R.P.M., the weight 
being 4,000 pounds complete. 


The bed is of aluminum, cast in one’ 


piece, including the reverse gear and 
thrust bearing, the bearings being bored 
for removable bronze babbitted shells. 
The frame is of aluminum, single cast- 
ing, is exceptionally deep and bolted to 
bed plate, making a very rigid construc- 
tion. The cylinder bolting flange, being 
near the center of piston travel, balances 
the piston side thrust in a perfect man- 
ner. On the after end of frame is a 
cast gear cover with bearings for cam- 
shaft and auxiliary shaft gears. 

The cylinders are cast separately with 
water jackets integral, and are made of 
a special grade of iron with all surfaces 
in way of combustion space machined. 
The cylinder head is of cast iron, bolted 
to cylinder with studs, and copper as- 
bestos gasket. The head is machined to 
take valves and guides the exhaust from 
each valve, having separate connections 
to exhaust manifold. 

Connecting rod is forged nickel steel, 
machined all over, bottom end fitted with 
babbitted brass shell to end with phos- 
phor bronze bushing. 

The crankshaft is nickel steel, 314” 
diameter, with bearing between each cyl- 
inder drilled for oil system and flanged 
on forward end to take fly-wheel. 

The valves are taper seated, two inlet 
and two exhaust to each cylinder, all 
being the same. 

The exhaust manifold is of the water- 
jacketed type, made of steel tubing and 
cast steel fittings. 

The reverse gear and clutch are of the 
planetary type, Speedway design. The 
ahead is of the dry-plate type. The re- 
verse clutch consists of a cast bronze 
band, engaging on the outside of the 
clutch drum. While in this position: the 
power is transmitted through a train of 
gears. therebv reversing the rotation of 
propeller shaft. 


Seacoast, a YW-foot oyster dredger equipped with a Mianus Improved Diesel engine for both 


propulsion and the handling of the dredge. 


The lubrication is a positive-pressure 
system, consisting of two oil pumps, the 
first pump drawing all the oil from the 
engine base and discharging same 
through a cooler to a tank. The second 
pump draws from the tank and dis- 
charges fhrough a manifold on the bot- 
tom of the bed to the main bearings, then 
into the hollow crankshaft to the crank 
and wrist pins. All rocker bearings and 
pins are oiled under pressure. 

There are two distinct ignition sys- 
tems, one consisting of a two-spark mag- 
neto and the other being a Delco dis- 
tributor for battery ignition, 

The electric starter is of the Bijur 
12-volt, two-unit system, starting motor 
pinion meshing directly to gear on fly- 
wheel. 


Trial of Mianus Diesel Engine 


A very interesting trial, or rather 
demonstration of the new Mianus Im- 
proved Diesel engine, was given recently 
off New Haven harbor aboard the 
oyster dredger Seacoast. It was not a 
trial trip exactly, as the boat had been 
in service a week or more, but because 
of the number of people who had ex- 
pressed a desire to see this engine under 
working conditions, Captains Lockwood 
and Rowley, president and treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Seacoast Oyster Com- 


‘Lhe new model Speedway motor recently placed on the market by the Consolidated 


Shipbuilding Corp. 


at 1,3 


It is a 6-cylinder, 634” x 81.” engine, developing 300 H. P. 
00 R.P.M. 


She will make 10/4. knots speed 


pany set aside the day to show just what 
the new outfit would do. 

With lighterage men, oyster men and 
representatives of the trade papers 
aboard, the vessel started from New 
Haven in the morning to set oyster 
stakes, dredge oysters and to put the 
engine through a regular day’s work. 

Seacoast is 90 feet long and draws 
6% feet, and is a heavy, husky boat, yet 
with her six-cylinder Mianus Improved 
Diesel she made ten and one-half knots. 
The engine also handled four dredges 
holding eight bushels each, hoisting two 
of these at a time. The dredging is, of 
course, done with the engine throttled 
down to about half speed, in order that 
the speed of the boat may not be too 
great, and even with the engine thus 
throttled the load of the dredges when 
the hoister clutch was thrown in did 
not make the slightest apparent differ- 
ence either in engine speed or in the ease 
with which the engine took its load. The 
new Diesel evidently could have shoul- 
dered four times the extra load with- 
out hesitating, for there was not the 
slightest falter. 

When it came to setting the stakes or 
buoys the engine again made a fine show- 
ing, for in getting the exact location for 
the buoys constant maneuvering is neces- 
sary, running part of the time full speed, 
then half speed, reversing and turning. 
In all this work the engine never failed 
to respond perfectly. Somebody aboard 
compared it to steam, and Captain Row- 
ley promptly responded that it was bet- 
ter than steam, as they knew just what 
to expect when the throttle was opened 
a certain amount, whereas with steam, 
on the ordinary oyster boat, the boiler 
pressure might vary enough to make the 
engine’s response more or less uncertain. 

At noon the Seacoast came in near the 
breakwater and lay at anchor while din- 
ner was served. The steward was for- 
merly chef at a summer hotel, and he 
fixed us up a meal that would have done 
credit to any hotel. After dinner some 
“drifts” were made, and the trip was 
completed late in the afternoon. Every- 
one was watching the engine for signs of 
vibration, especially when running idle, 
but it ran smoothly and steadily. The 
exhaust was dry, running up through a 
stack. There was actually less noise 
from this exhaust than there would have 
been from a “five-horse” with ordinary 
muffler. 
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The International Fisher- 
man’s Race 
(Continued from page 215) 
put as “Angie” Walters remarked, 
“Tt ain’t who crosses the starting 
line first. that counts. If we can 
cross the finish line first—that’s the 

main thing.” 

The course for the day was to the 
Inner Automatic, 61%4 miles, thence 
to Sambro Light buoy, 11% miles; 
from there to Outer Automatic, 9% 
miles, thence to Inner Automatic, 
614 miles, and home to the finish 
line off the Breakwater, 6% miles. 
Approximately 40 miles, measured 
between marks. 

The race sharps had prophesied 
that Elsie would shine under the 
conditions prevailing, and it cer- 
tainly looked as if the prophets 
were right. Skating along over the 
smooth sea, the Gloucester schooner 
increased her lead from the start, 
and it seemed that the big Lunen- 
burger couldn’t get into her stride. 
Both vessels were sliding along 
with sheets eased and booms over 
the port quarter. Twenty minutes 
after the start Elsie was twelve 
lengths ahead. 

As the racers swung seaward the 
breeze came away stronger and the 
Bluenose began to foot out. When 
Elsie rounded the Inner Automatic 
the Canadian was only 40 seconds 
astern of her opponent. “Marty” 
sheeted in and stood over toward 
Chebucto Head, well to weather of 
the Sambro buoy, and again 
dropped his rival back a few 
lengths. 

At this stage in the game the de- 
barred Boston schooner Mayflower 
appeared from seaward and paral- 
leled the courses of the racers. 
Among the press men her appear- 
ance caused a mild sensation. The 
wireless began buzzing all manner 
of exciting suppositions, and it was 
afterwards reported that she had 
come in to try her paces against 
the contestants. But I cannot sub- 
scribe to that presumption, for the 
Mayflower was too far away from 
the racers to do any satisfactory 
pacing, and, besides that, she was 
stripped to winter rig of four low- 
ers and her decks were piled with 
twenty single dories. Loaded with 
ice and fishing gear, the Bostonian 
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was in no trim for racing and had 
merely strolled onto the course to 
have a look-in on a contest in which 
her skipper and crew were naturally 
vitally interested. 


She ran with the Committee 
steamer for half an hour and 
moved very fast, though she 


seemed to be very wet for’ard in 
the light sea and 12-knot breeze. 
Judging from appearances, she 
should be a marvel in light winds 
and smooth water, but in a stiff 
blow and a rough sea I would pin 
my faith on the Bluenose or Elsie. 

At to A. M. the breeze fresh- 
ened and Bluenose began to roll up 
the familiar curl of white water 
under her long snout as she poked 
under Elsie’s lee at a 101%4-knot clip. 
Both craft hung to one another un- 
til it seemed as though they were 
locked together. Then Walters 
made an attempt to weather his 
rival. Welch refused to move and 
maintained his course for the Sam- 
bro buoy, while his crew slithered 
around the decks preparing for a 
jibe around. 

Dousing staysails and clewing 
up foretopsails, both schooners 
rounded the mark—Elsie only 26 
seconds ahead of her opponent, 
who was now trying to gain the 
weather berth. As soon as the 
buoy was passed, staysails went up, 
foretopsails were set and both 
hookers reached for the Outer Au- 
tomatic nine miles away, with 
“Marty” keeping a sharp eye on 
Walters and jamming off any at- 
tempts to weather him. In the run 
for the Outer buoy the Elsie again 
increased her lead. 

When within a quarter mile of 
the mark the wind breezed up to 14 
knots and the Canadian began to 
get into her stride. By the time 
they closed the buoy, Bluenose was 
on Elsie’s tail. For 27 miles the 
little Gloucesterman had led her 
opponent, and it began to look as 
though she might sneak home the 
winner. But the Bluenose sup- 
porters nodded sagely and mur- 
mured, “Just wait until the wind’- 
ard work commences.” The ex- 
citement was intense as both vessels 
prepared to round the buoy. 

Twenty-two seconds ahead of the 
Canadian, “Marty” rolled the Elsie 
around the mark, but the watchful 
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STEARNS - MS KAY 


For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 

ills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 
which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, ing and repainting work. 
A powerful hewn preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only OF cos oe sheath- 
ing as a protection against Tered 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. | co. 
Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 


Advice and meee yy ali painting and 
repatr wor. 











MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 











WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


- cial attention given to Yacht sails 
all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
certption. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 

















GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFPS, BTO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 











keep clean. 
worms. 


Let us tell you about it. 





TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, whether 
for racing or cruising, and eliminates frequent hauling to 
Absolutely prevents marine growth and 


Also use TILLINGHAST Green Boot-Topping. 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO., 


218 FRONT ST., 
New York 











Ratsep 


Citp Island, Hew Bork Citp 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 


& Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 

















your 
feet 
throb? 


Your feet will throb, and tire 
easily, and you will have en- 
larged veins, if you wear any 
garter (whether narrow or wide) 
that needs tightness or adjust- 
ments to keep it up! 

The E. Z. Garter, the first and original 
wide garter, needs no adjustments, be- 
cause of basic patents. It fits—gives 


real comfort to legs and feet. Look for 
name E. Z. on the Garter. 


35¢ to $1 everywhere, in single-grip and 
the E. Z. 2-Grip. Made Solely by 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


-GOERZ 

















Prism Binoculars 


Make outdoor life more enjoyable. 
You buy one pair of Binoculars in 
a lifetime. ake it the best—the 
kind you can use on dark days and 
when sight conditions are bad. 


Ask your dealer 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
$17-U East 84th St., New York City 21-31 














8x40 “LEITZ” 
BINOCULARS 


, , bay 
pieces. Telia ees lary ad- 

/°1 justment. Day and night lenses. 
Brand new; guaranteed perfect. 


Value $60 $9 450 


~ 


Regular 
SPECIAL OFFER 


with solid leather case. Write 


Complete 
TODAY for this amazing i 
ship C. 0. D. parcel postpaid if requestat 
M. A. MODELL & SONS 
71-79 Cortlandt St., New York 
Wrtte for pamphiet No. 60 to Dept. D1 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 
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Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westinghouse 
type engines; Scott and flue tube 
boilers made in copper and steel. Also 
fittings, pressure gauges, etc. Write 
for descriptive circular to 


MODEL MACHINE SHOP CO. 
415-17 East 71st St., New York City 














| FRISBIE “s2i0* MOTORS 


Medium ‘duty motors for¥work or 








pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl: 5 to BHP. 





Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR F al #.) 
COMPANY VALVE ih “EAD 
| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. —_ 








The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It 
reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absolute 
neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE Co. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 





MODELSTEAM ENGINES 
and BOILERS. We are 
makers of Model Steam En- 
gines, both marine and sta- 
tionary, also Boilers, Electric 
and Steam Boats, Yachts, 
and Model Ship’s Fittings. 
Full line of machined Cast- 
ings, finished parts and Model Makers’ Supplies. 
Send 20c for new large illustrated catalogue and 
handbook. (Refunded on first order). 
Bathe Manufacturing Co., Dept. E 
5214 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
YACHTING published MONTHLY at New York, N 
Y., for October 1, 1921. 


State of New York, ae 
County of New York, <i 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared W. A. Miles, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the YA HTING, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 


(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, mm iy editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Editor, Herbert L. une. 230 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Managing Editor, Her- 
bert L. Stone, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Busi- 
ness Manager, W. A. Miles, 239 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City.g maine i” et 1 tt ay oe 


¥(2) That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount_of 
stock): 


Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 


(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state). None 


<4) That the two paragrapns next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and securi- 
ty holders, as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for heen such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the sa‘d stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
(Signed) W. A. MILES, Mer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 


October, 1921. 
(Signed) JOHN L. HANMER, 


[Seal] (My commission expires March 30, 1922) 


ze 
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Lunenburger saw an opening in the 
small space that Marty left between 
the buoy and the Elsie, and he 
gained the coveted weather berth 
by jamming the Bluenose through 
—almost shaving the weeds off the 
old hooter in the process. It wasa 
clever bit of helmsmanship, and 
when both vessels roused their 
sheets flat aft and trimmed every- 
thing down by main strength and 
the “chain nippers” it was seen 
that the Canadian was pointing 
higher than the American and 
smoking along on the port tack for 
Shut In Island with Elsie ahead 
but to loo’ard. 

By the wind, the schooners stood 
in to the eastern shore for about 40 
minutes. The Canadian’s weather 
lead of a few yards at the buoy 
had now increased to almost half 
a mile, and when the Elsie came 
about on the starboard tack the 
Bluenose followed suit and both 
schooners laid courses for the In- 
ner Automatic, four miles away. 

At 1.23 P. M., Bluenose, still 
holding on the starboard tack, 
passed to loo’ard of the buoy and 
stood over to the western shore. 
Seven minutes later “Marty” drove 
the Elsie under the lee of the mark 
and, carrying on for five minutes 
longer, came about on the port tack. 
The Canadian stood right on to the 
beach at Camperdown and _ then 
came about and skirted the weather 
shore with the breeze bowling him 
along, scuppers under. Over to 
Lighthouse Bank on the eastern 
shore he stood and only tacked 
when the water shoaled to a few 
feet under his skeg. The Glouces- 
terman made shorter tacks, but 
failed to increase her lead. 

With everything full and draw- 
ing and bunting flying from scup- 
per to truck, the Bluenose forged 
across the finish line at 2 hours 2! 
minutes 41 seconds. Gallant little 
Elsie crossed the line 9 minutes 
and 31 seconds later. The Blue 
Ribbon of the North Atlantic Fish- 
ing Fleets, wrested from the Cana- 
dians last year by the ill-fated Es- 
peranto, had now come back to 
Canada. 





























Across The Atlantic in Neith 
(Continued from page 220) 


rich shade of black this time with 
lots of H2O coyly concealed 
within its folds. It seemed as if 
we would never get rid of the fog. 
We had made 309 miles since leav- 
ing Cape Race on the afternoon o! 
the 19th, or an average speed o! 
about 7.5 knots. Not bad! 

We sighted a huge iceberg at 
10.55, comparing in height to out 
Metropolitan Tower, it seemed to 
us. It was majestically beautiful, 
and I regret that the conditions 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘“‘“Murwat** 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


WAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Phone St. Paul 3787 Cable Soyat 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
Refitting & Brokerage 


W. W. ESTEP S. S. RABL 
1001 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 


forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, ey posse macs. 











YACHTING 


would not permit of a photograph. 
It grew perceptibly colder, and I 
was appreciative of the heavy cloth- 
ing I had brought along. No one 
wants to undertake a North Atlantic 
passage in summer time without 
plenty of heavy clothes. 
(To be continued) 


The Cape May Race 
(Continued from page 227) 
doing overstood her mark. 


11.10 A. M. Wind S. W. by W. 


and heavy rain. 11.30 A. M. 
Clearing. 
11.42 A, M. Crossed the finish 


line off Ambrose Channel Light 
Vessel. Vagrant about 7 miles 
astern. Those aboard Sonnica be- 
sides her owner, H. S. Shonnard, 
were James Brown, Frederick P. 
Moore and Francis E. Noble. 


On arriving at the finish line 
there was no committee boat in 
sight and both yachts took the time 
themselves when the lightship was 
abeam. Half way up to the Nar- 
rows the committee boat was 
passed coming out towards the line. 
Those aboard of her evidently did 
not expect the yachts to finish as 
early as they did, and so were too 
late to get the time. 

Considering the weight of the 
wind the yachts made excellent 
time, the winner averaging about 
8.9 knots for the course. After 
passing Barnegat on the outward 
leg the yachts averaged about 10% 
knots for the balance of the race. 

The elapsed times of the two 
boats follow: 


Start Finish 
July 16 July 17 
11:15 11:41:27 
11:15 12:19:41 


Elapsed Time 


24 h. 26 m. 27 s. 
25 h. 04 m, 41 s. 


Sonnica..... 
Vagrant.... 
Miami Racing Schedule 
(Continued from page 221) 

The only race which does not 
seem scheduled is one from Miami 
to Bimini. Such a race would un- 
doubtedly find lots of starters for 
Bimini has quite a reputation and 
the incentive for getting there is 
great. Maybe another year the 
committee will plan for one. 

Northern power boat racing men 
will be on hand for these events 
this year. Among the boats ex- 
pected are those which were seen 
at the Buffalo, Detroit and Toronto 
regattas and several new ones 
which are building. “Gar” Wood 
will have some of his fliers there, 
Commodore Humphrey Birge will 
probably have Nick Nack on the 
job, the Learys will there with a 
Sea Sled, and it is probable that 
Harry Greening will not be without 
a boat. It is rumored, also, that L. 
Gordon Hamersley will have a new 
express cruiser in Biscayne Bay 
waters this winter and will be out 
after scalps. 
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F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 








Telephones { Now York, Bowiine Green 0077 
N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 587 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 


All Kinds of Work Boats All Kinds of Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 
ears’ successful experience in 
Naval Architecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 


Seventeen 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxiliaries 
and Motor Boats. Specialist in 
V-Bottom Type. 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











